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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


Just before I sat down to write this 
Commentary on the morning of the day this 
issue will go to the printer (December 15 for 
January 15 issue), I was going back through 
my archives locating articles requested by 
someone who had looked over the index of 
back issues on our website. This particular 
request was for 35 articles no less, from 1983 
through 1999. I took each binder down off 
the shelf, opened it to the issue specified, and 
opened that to the page specified, tagged it 
and removed it from the binder to take on my 
daily round of errands to my local (three 
miles away) Staples copy shop to copy it. 
This will be about 70-80 sheets as many of 
the articles are multi-pagers. Be reminded 
that none of these issues were ever stored in 
a computer then, they weren’t done that way 
until about 2002 or so. 

When this all began to happen after by- 
the-sea.com set up a website for us which 
included an exhaustive index of all issues 
1983-1998, the demand for such article 
copies has been growing. At first, for 
requests for copies of one or two articles I 
just provided them as a courtesy, part of the 
cost of doing business, even though it turned 
out over time that just about all such requests 
were not from subscribers but from internet 
surfers. And when requests for multiple arti- 
cles began to come in I had to think about my 
time involvement in what is a clerical task. 
Since I am the clerical help as well as the edi- 
tor/publisher, it was I who had to do the 
copying. So I decided to attach a modest 
price to this service. 

I decided on a base price of $2 to copy 
up to four articles and then $.50 per article 
thereafter. This would cover the copy cost 
($.07) and postage ($.37 on up to $3.85 for 
Priority Mail for a large set), and perhaps my 
time spent (I was going to the copy shop any- 
way as part of my rounds to there, the post 
office, the bank, perhaps the gas station, and 
sometimes the grocery store for an item sud- 
denly in short supply at home). 

It is to laugh to think of the editor/pub- 
lisher of a real magazine carrying out such a 
mundane task and to be charging such a ludi- 
crously small sum for the service rendered. 
This is because I have had some personal 
experience on the other end of this, looking 
for article reprints or back issues and discov- 
ered that these are regarded as priceless arti- 
facts, judging from the price asked. Even 
really tiny special interest publications that 
you may receive a half dozen issues a year of 
20 pages each for about what I charge for two 
dozen 40-pagers ask $5-10 for back issues. 


Amazing, such assumption of value placed 
on these little magazines. 

Journalism is one of the poorest paying 
careers, as hopeful graduates from journal- 
ism schools find out when they go looking 
for that entry level job at the small town 
weekly newspaper. I wasn’t a journalism 
school graduate when I got into this trade in 
1959 and never worked at it for anyone else. 
I had to decide how cheaply I would work at 
it to do what I wanted to do, owning my own 
magazines. Faced with the realities of small 
volume publishing it turned out to be pretty 
cheap. It still is. 

I think this same mindset after 46 years 
at it is what governs how much I feel I can 
ask for my product or services. Not much. 
That’s why you get MAIJB for what you do. 
This much information in some publishing 
ventures I have seen would cost you $60 a 
year, but would you pay it? I doubt it. So, in 
my position as #4 around here (after the 
printer, the postal service, and my daughter’s 
services doing all the computer stuff and 
maintaining the subscriber files) I sort of live 
on the edge financially. 

I have often described living on the 
edge to those interested by drawing a line on 
the ground and placing my toes up to it. 
That’s living on the edge. Then I edge my 
toes out a ways until my arches are over the 
line. This, I point out, is when it begins to get 
dodgy, how much edgier can it get before I 
tip over the edge? 

Looking ahead at 2006 I find my feet 
are beginning to creep over that line because 
our subscription rate is not making up for 
non-renewals. Despite a renewal rate averag- 
ing 80%, we still need about 800 new sub- 
scribers a year and are getting about 500. You 
can see where this math will lead. The new 
subscriptions we do get come from out of the 
blue, from referrals, from two internet sites, 
and as gifts from current subscribers. With 
circulation now dropping just under 4,000, 
the portion of total costs of doing business 
that each subscription will have to carry is 
going to rise. 

Before I contend with this, as well as a 
recent 10% hike in the printing bill (still by 
far the best I can do believe me) and an 
oncoming postal rate increase (Third Class 
Bulk) in January that my be as much as 20%, 
I’m going to try one more year to turn around 
that subscription rate before I settle on 
increasing the price. Anything you can do to 
encourage new subscriptions will be a great 
help, thank you. 


Se 
petty, 
gy) ER Sg 
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From the Journals of 


Constant Waterman 
By Matthew Goldman 


When I was 25 years old I worked for an engineer in private 
practice. He had his shop and office in southern Connecticut, close to 
the Sound. Not only was he an inventor, but a would-be entrepreneur. 
He had designed and built a one-man diving bell, had tried it out, and 
wanted to market it. What he needed was sponsoring, someone to 
make the maritime world sit up and take notice. 

He was friends with a couple of gentlemen at Harvard who had 
a plan to do some exploration. All they lacked was funding, a crew, 
and a boat. The only boat I had was an 18’ sailboat, not nearly suffi- 
cient to hoist a diving bell. What was required was at least a 40-foot- 
er, something with a crane and accommodations for four. “Something 
like a steel fishing boat?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” answered my boss. “Just wait and see.” 

So off we went to Cambridge, home to Harvard University, 
known for its many intellectual pursuits. We were appointed to meet 
with two men, a financier and a scientist. My boss had his briefcase 
stuffed with drawings. “But where do I come in?” I wanted to know. 
“Do they want me to learn to man your diving bell?” 

“Not at all,’ answered my boss. “Just wait and see.” I pictured 
myself in my old machine shop, fabricating parts for diving bells. 
After all, it was what I was paid to do. But the gentlemen at Harvard 
had far more grandiose plans for my career. They didn’t require much 
convincing of the efficacy of the diving bell, that had proved itself. 
What they needed was personnel. “Have you much experience sailing 
a boat?” they inquired. 

I tried not to sound as diffident as I felt as I answered in the affirmative. 

“Would it bother you to be away for six months?” 

That wasn’t a problem. I hadn’t commitments, I was single and young. 

“Would living aboard a wooden sailboat be a hardship?” they asked. 

“Doing what?” I wondered. 

“Why, nothing more than being her skipper,” they responded. 

My mouth began to water. I thought I could manage that. 

“Good,” they replied, and conferred between themselves. 

“What’s going on?” I asked my boss. “Where do they want me to go?” 

He looked at me and grinned from ear to ear. “Just wait and see,” 
he told me. 

Salvage work, I thought to myself. Maybe sunken treasure? Why 
would they need a wooden sailboat? Something quiet, something that 
doesn’t... oh, my gosh. They want to salvage and decommission old 
mines, that must be it. And they want a boat that won’t detonate mines 
that are triggered by hull or engine noise. I swallowed some bile and 
felt the sweat beading on various covert parts of my anatomy. I wasn’t 
sure now that this was such a great idea. Six months walking tiptoe 
about the deck? Six months scarcely daring to crank a winch? Suddenly 
my oily old machine shop sounded secure and rather comforting. 

Now the three of them had their heads together. Well, I thought, 
you’ve put your big foot in a clove hitch this time, Mate. I hope the 
pay is good. Now they were smiling, they seemed to be in accord. 

“Come over here and sit down,” they said, “and listen to our ten- 
tative proposition.” I wiped my hands on my trousers and tried not to 
shuffle too obviously as I came to the conference table. 

“Tm afraid we can’t pay you for more than your food and trav- 
el,” they began. 

I forced a crooked smile, six months risking my precious life and 
they couldn’t bother to pay me for my time. 

“We want you to skipper the boat and fit her out, we’ ll need your 
expertise to help us with that. We’re hoping to get a government 
grant,” they confided. 

Lovely, I thought, my taxes at work funding to blow my poor 
young self to bits. I hope a coffin’s included. 

“What we'd like you to do is spend a summer in Scotland,” they 
continued. 

Oh, well, I thought, I'd just as soon die in Scotland as anywhere else. 

“You see,” they concluded, “we’re putting together an expedi- 
tion to find the Loch Ness Monster and we need to have a sailing ves- 
sel in order not to scare her.” 
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You write to- us about... 


Activities & Events... 


Good Year for the Gundalow 

This has been a tremendously success- 
ful year for the Gundalow Company. 
Highlights include: 

Between May and November the gun- 
dalow traveled along the rivers of New 
Hampshire’s coastal Piscataqua region mak- 
ing 11 port visits, including Exeter and 
Dover, for the first time in 18 years. Nearly 
10,000 people visited the gundalow and 
more than 4,000 students from New 
Hampshire and Maine participated in our 
onboard and NEW in-school programs. 

The gundalow was hauled out briefly in 
April for caulking and other repairs specified 
in a recent marine survey. Also, a new stump 
mast was made at Strawbery Banke 
Museum. Thirty-four volunteers contributed 
over 1,500 hours! 

This winter we will again offer outreach 
programs in classrooms as well as imple- 
menting our long-term maintenance plan to 
preserve the structural integrity of the gun- 
dalow. Next year we will provide programs 
for school groups on the gundalow in collab- 
oration with the Old York Historical Society, 
Old Berwick Historical Society, Strawbery 
Banke Musuem, and Sandy Point Discovery 
Center. At each location the gundalow visits 
during the summer we will continue collabo- 
rating with other organizations to provide 
another series of “Contemporary Coastal 
Issues” events for the public which will focus 
on the Piscataqua region’s water quality, 
stewardship, and habitat protection. 

Molly Bolster, The Gundalow Co., P.O. 
Box 425, Portsmouth, NH 03802, (603) 433- 
9505, <info@gundalow.org>, www.gun- 
dalow.org 


Great Florida Gulf Coast Small Craft 
Festival 

Small craft enthusiasts should request 
our flyer that advertises the inaugural Great 
Florida Gulf Coast Small Craft Festival on 
April 1-2. This event is co-sponsored by the 
FGC TSCA, the Maritime Museum, F.I.S.H., 
and the N.E. Taylor Boatworks in Cortez, 
Florida. Look for ads soon in Messing About 
in Boats, WoodenBoat, Ash Breeze, and 
Southern Waters magazines because a full 
court press is being brought to bear to make 
this the premier small craft festival on the 
Gulf Coast. 

Plan to bring your boat, camp, and do 
the small boat thing with folks from all over 
the country. The special guest speaker for 
this event is to be raconteur, boatbuilder, tug- 
boat captain, writer, philosopher, and com- 
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mentator on yahoos and jet skis, Robb White. 
Don’t be an April Fool, come to Cortez on 
April 1-2. 

Florida Gulf Coast Maritime Museum at 
Cortez, P.O. Box 100, Cortez, FL 34215,( 941) 
708-4935, <Roger.Allen@ Manateeclerk.com> 


Information of Interest... 


Cartoppng a Small Boat 

I agree with Robb White about getting 
better gas mileage with a small boat on a 
trailer than on the roof. But there is a trick to 
up your efficiency if you must cartop a boat. 
You want to carry it right-side-up ! That way 
the dense air flow along the hood and wind- 
shield flows around the smooth curves of the 
hull rather than being trapped inside the 
body. This will generally give you 20% bet- 
ter gas mileage, plus the boat can be loaded 
with gear. A canoe makes a wonderful aero- 
dynamic cargo carrier and stuff doesn’t even 
seem very inclined to blow out (watch those 
PFDs though). 

The drawback to right-side-up cartop- 
ping is that rain can collect inside the boat, 
possibly a lot of rain if you live in thunder- 
storm country. It’s hard to bail out up there 
on the roof so a spray skirt would be a great 
addition to the rig. I’ve never gotten around 
to that so we’ve often had to sit out thunder- 
storms parked under a freeway overpass or 
some other shelter. Just as well not to drive in 
those conditions anyway. 

To transport a boat right-side-up on 
your roof, it’s a good idea to adapt the racks 
to fit the shape of the boat bottom. One easy 
way to do this is to carve dense ethafoam 
pads to fit. This stuff cuts easily with a serrat- 
ed knife and is found free in big appliance/ 
electronics packaging (there used to be big 
slabs in the old Vax boxes). You just need to 
strap the boat down well to keep the foam 
from blowing out. 

The best roof racks Pve ever used are 
the cast aluminum “Quik-n-Easy” jobs. They 
sit atop the rain gutter and have a camming 
strap that locks them on. With wooden 2”x4” 
or pipe cross pieces they’re about strong 
enough to lift the vehicle by, yet easy to 
remove for better gas mileage when not 
needed. 

I’ve been driving full-sized vans for 30 
years (at 15mpg) largely because they’re the 
only vehicles still made with rain gutters 
(that support my $ 25 racks). That’s probably 
a fuelish economy at $3/gallon. 

Steve Axon, Challis, ID 


A Peculiar Little Engine 

I bought a peculiar little engine off the 
eBay. I was looking for something to power 
an Atkinized bastard sport boat I am going to 
build. The engine is 4-cycle, 2-cylinder, 
overhead valve, air-cooled, military surplus 
and cost me $138 brand new in the box. The 
outside is all aluminum including the cooling 
shroud. It has those shielded sparkplugs like 
an airplane. You can squirt it with a hose 
while it is running and it will neither shock 
you or skip a beat. 


“Military Standard Engine” is what it 
says. Made by Colt Industries in 1985. It 
isn’t but 3hp and has the littlest bore Zenith 
carburetor I ever saw... only weighs 35lbs 
and runs real well. We are almost finished 
with the boat in the shop and then I am going 
to get out a strip planked hull of a little canoe 
I want to draw the plans for and then I’ Il start 
bastardizing again. 

Robb White, Thomasville, GA 


Information Wanted.. 


Trying to Decipher What a Sprit Rig Is? 

The recent article on sprit versus stand- 
ing lug rigged boats was very interesting to 
me, a veritable rookie in the realm of sailing. 
However, it would have been a much better 
article with some fine photos illustrating the 
differences between the two. I spent hours on 
the internet trying to decipher what is a sprit 
rig and what is a standing lug. The endeavor 
was a waste of a day when the Iowa weather 
was actually nice. 

Borrowing a line from a movie, “Show 
me the pictures,” I have more books on sail- 
ing than the entire state of Iowa library sys- 
tem, but no pix of the two rigs. Please 
include some photos the next time. Not all of 
us have had experience with a plethora of 
small boats with different rigging. 

Stephen D. (Doc) Regan, Cedar Rapids, IA 


Opinions.. 


Didn’t Like My Book 

My publisher recently forwarded to me 
the following critique of my little book, How 
to Build a Tin Canoe, and I thought I'd like 
to share it with your readers: 

“Robb White, I just finished your book, 
How to Build a Tin Canoe. But first, I was a 
Navy photographer from 1949-1953. A retail 
district manager, fished for lobster off the 
coast of Honduras, sailed as a seagoing tug 
and tow AB out of Tampa, a deck prep crew 
chief for Endeavor Yachts, a USCG licensed 
Master, and a sailing instructor for the 
Annapolis Sailing school here in St. 
Petersburg. I made 62 sailing trips to the Dry 
Tortougas and never lost a student, not that 
there were some of them who needed to be 
lost at sea. 

All this being said , I must tell you how 
much I disliked your book. The loss of the 
trees to publish this piece of crap is a total 
waste of resources. The good news is that I 
didn’t spend $23.95 for this publishing mis- 
take, but the nice lady who wants to marry 
my son paid for the thing. Now she is going 
to ask me how I liked the book and I can’t 
hurt her feelings telling her the truth. 

Guess if I cross my fingers and toes I 
can say that I sure was impressed by your 
writing style. I was 75 on October 13 and as 
I grow older I find that I take great glee in not 
having to kiss ass in order to get along. That 
is as long as the SS checks keep coming. 

As an author it’s a good thing you kept 
your day job. While I was wading through 
your prose I was thinking that if the reader 
didn’t know how to build boats, most of what 
he was reading would be gibberish. I know 
the vernacular and it was still gibberish. You 


do owe your publisher a big thank you 
because the book jacket was the best part of 
this book. I hope that you save a tree and give 
up trying to sell your sea stories. 

Iam sending you this note via your pub- 
lisher and you probably will never see it. But 
if you do, be advised that every word is true. 
I didn’t care for the Tin Canoe.” 

Good thing I am kind of thick skinned 
from a lifetime of doing like I dammit please 
despite the opinions of others, ain’t it? 

Robb White, Thomasville, GA 


Projects.. 


I had given thought, but... 

The first photo below was taken in 
Chincoteague, Virginia, on a short vacation 
trip a couple of years ago to the DelMarVa 
area. I had given it a thought or two because 
I would like to try commercial fishing and 
new adventures. I looked for a phone number 
and found none. I left my number and 
address but heard nothing. The lovely and 
talented Naomi thought the idea was lacking. 
She said some other stuff, too, but... 

The second photo was taken at Fairport 
Harbor in Grand River, Ohio, when just look- 
ing around in old boat yards on the way 
home from the Great Lakes Wooden Sailboat 
Society gathering. The name is apt. 

Greg Grundtisch, Lancaster, N 


This Magazine... 


Brings Back Old Memories 

I love Messing About, which I am lucky 
enough to have given to me by Prof. Nancy 
Kinner. The great articles bring back so many 
memories of my own lucky life. I built my 
first boat when I was ten, 8’ long scow, gaff 
headed, sail made from an old striped 
awning. Since then I’ve built about 400 sail- 
boats from 4-1/2’ (for my daughter when she 
was three) to a few 23-footers. In between 
190 “Merry Maco” and a mess of canvas 
dinghies, I also worked with my brother, Bud 
McIntosh, on auxiliary boats between 30’ 
and 35’. 

In 1944 I salvaged a 34-1/2’ Atkin cut- 
ter off the rocks in Rye, New Hampshire. I 
planned to repair her and have one cruise 
aboard her and then sell her. Sixty years later 
I am still sailing her! 

Mac McIntosh, Dover, NH 


Enjoys Rambling Stories 

Good November 1 issue. I especially 
enjoyed the rambling stories by Jim Thayer 
and Robb White. I always get a kick out of 
their observations and adventures. It was 
interesting to learn the details of Jim’s sale of 
his cement boat. Its bottom had become a 
favorite oystering spot there in the 
Corrotoman. Jim feared he would wind up 
paying to have it hauled away to the dump, a 
painful ending to such a big project, so full of 
dreams. He couldn’t stop grinning as he 
described the deal, months later. We awarded 
him “Salesman of the Year” for that effort. 
Just goes to show you the power of positive 
thought, always a Thayer strong point. 

Steve Axon, Challis, ID 


Digs Out Old MAIBs 
I enjoy every part of the magazine and 
when I run out of library books I end up dig- 
ging out old MAIB issues. I wish I had known 
about your magazine when it started. 
Herbert Guthrie, Westwood, NJ 


Show Me Some 

Show me some duck boats and punt 
boats and little outboard boats for 8-10hp 
motors. 

Lynwood Altman, Algonac, MI 

Editor Comments: We show what we 
get. If we get duck boat and punt boat and lit- 
tle outboard boat articles we show them. 


Precision 18 /| 
R 


Displacement 1100lbs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. / 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 

Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 

Draft, Bd. Up 176” 

LOA 17’5” 

LWL 15’5” 

Beam 7’5” 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
48° - 21° - 23° 
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Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
will bring you 40 pages 
monthly all about sea 
kayaking, 10 times a year 
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All this 
for only $22 
(10 issues) 


Like to see a sample 
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Subscription Order Form 
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Send check for $22 payable 
to: 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
P.O. Box 520, 
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(978) 356-6112 
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(This review is, on the face of it, a 
review about a book but, as the reader will 
soon discover, it is more about my column 
“Beyond the Horizon.” Both book and col- 
umn are closely related). 

Although most reviewers have praised 
the book (an especially detailed review with 
much background discussion appeared in 
Vol. 51, No. 13, New York Review of Books), 
others dissent (see the review by Dr. Shashi 
Kumar in Naval Institute Proceedings, 
October, 2004). In my opinion, the author 
has written what is basically a muckraking 
book, albeit in a dispassionate and understat- 
ed manner. 

He uses isolated examples such as 
tanker sinkings, a single instance of piracy, 
one failure of a ferry’s bow door, and a dis- 
course about that favorite Greenpeace target 
(ship-scrapping on the beach at Alang in 
India) to apply a tar brush to the other thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of merchant ves- 
sels, owners, operators, regulators, and oth- 
ers that see that ships routinely sail from here 
to there and back without much drama or 
accident or even notice by the general public. 
What you will give as Christmas presents are 
enroute from China and will arrive on time. 
And others around the world will get 
Christmas presents of American-built BMWs 
shipped out of Charleston, South Carolina, 
while elsewhere hungry people will dine on 
American grains and edible oils barged and 
shipped from the U.S. 

I suppose if you are an author you have 
to pick out the juicy bits and ignore what is 
dried and newsless but that practice reminds 
me of reading the police blotters as printed in 
daily papers. For example, I recently read 
with some surprise that somebody was 
stopped on my road for having a taillight out 
and the police discovered Class II drugs in 
the car and the driver was wanted on a bench 
warrant. My, I do live in a dangerous neigh- 
borhood, don’t I? So much crime is every- 
where! It’s dangerous out there! Of course, 
the other 90,000 (or whatever the number is) 
of vehicles that pass my house each day act 
benignly and few seem to crash nearby. 

That is not to say that this book should 
not be read. It is a very good book (although 
his chapter on the sinking of the ferry 
Estonia does seem grossly over-long) and I 
would like every reader of my columns to 
read the book as background. But do not 
think that what he describes is universal or 
even widely prevalent. It is not. 

Having said that, I will upset my rhetor- 
ical apple cart by citing two recent episodes 
that prove that life on the high seas can be 
difficult and even dangerous. 

Michael is an Asian shipowner, a small 
shipowner. In fact, he and his two partners 
own just one ship, a 9,000dwt cargo ship 
named Natris. But they do not really own it in 
the sense of possessing it because its owner- 
ship is in legal limbo. In 2002, uniformed 
pirates claiming to be “the Navy SEALS of 
Indonesia” captured the Natris, the crew was 
released, and the ship sailed off. In the 
months and years after, Michael learned that 
the ship was trading as High Challenge, then 
as Victoria, and next as Paulijing, and its 
ownership and flag had been changed several 
times. He chased the ship from country, try- 
ing to get local authorities to arrest the ship. 

Finally last August Malaysia did arrest 
the ship (after helicopter chases from port to 
port and a final storming by Malaysian spe- 
cial forces), Michael was able to prove it was 
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Book Review 


The Outlaw Sea: 
A World of Freedom, 
Chaos, and Crime 


By William Langewiesche 
Published by North Point Press 
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his ship, and a Malaysian court agreed. But 
the manager of the Paulijing appealed the 
ruling, saying the ship legally belonged to 
Bang Jing Shipping. Michael is nearly broke 
and still doesn’t have his Natris back. 

The other case probably involves loss of 
lives, but nobody is sure about that yet. The 
elderly, Indian-owned deep sea tug Jupiter 6 
was towing a decrepit bulker named Satsang 
from Cuba to Alang for scrapping. 
Mechanical problems kept the tug in Walvis 
Bay, Namibia, for six weeks and then the tow 
headed around the tip of Africa and into the 
Indian Ocean. The last radio message was a 
routine position report on September 6. 

A month later a bulker spotted the 
Satsang adrift and unmanned, the tow wire 
hanging down off its bow, and no tug in 
sight. Was the tug sunk and dangling at the 
end of a 2,000’ string? (This has happened.) 
Bad weather kept crew from a salvage tug 
from boarding for several days, and when 
they did board they found the wire was cut or 
had parted at the far end and there were signs 
of at least two attempts to rig emergency 
towing lines. Evidences of heroic but unsuc- 
cessful efforts in stormy conditions? Who 
knows? A search was started for the tug. 

Suddenly, about 200 miles off Port 
Elizabeth and well off shipping lanes, the 
tug’s EPIRB started broadcasting. Its battery 
life is only about 90 hours so why had it start- 
ed broadcasting so late? An aircraft spotted 
only oil and some debris at the position and 
there is no surety that they came from the tug. 

Then, from India rumors started appear- 
ing that the tug had taken on an unusual 
mount of fuel, that it had been captured by 
pirates, or was hijacked by its own crew... but 
no hard information has surfaced. The fami- 
lies of the dozen Indians on the tug would 
like to know what happened, and so would 
the maritime community. 

How did my column come about and 
where do I get my news? As readers of MAIB 
may remember, I decided to keep on writing 
and editing when I retired in 1992 and it was 


MAIB that published my first article about 
the Boston Tugboat Muster (thank you, Bob). 
That inspired me to focus on writing about 
tugboats (luckily, ’m a quick learner) and, 
some time later, I came upon hints of a radi- 
cal new tug concept in Holland. I approached 
several maritime magazines about an article 
on this possible tug and one, Pacific 
Maritime, responded affirmatively with a 
Sunday morning phone call, the editor say- 
ing, “I’ve decided to publish your article. 
Now, who the h... are you?” 

To cut a long story short, he died soon 
after the article appeared and his sons took 
over the magazine and eventually I became 
its East Coast editor. But little of my contri- 
butions were being published because they 
usually had more than enough West Coast 
news. Problem: How to keep up the lineage 
of my products appearing in each issue? 

By then I had developed numerous 
sources of information, most news arriving 
via the Internet; a very good shipping 
newsletter from Holland prepared daily by a 
Dutch tug skipper whenever he is not towing 
something across oceans; a summary of legal 
and governmental actions worldwide, pre- 
pared at 5am each day by an ex-Coast 
Captain, now attorney; information from tug- 
boat chat groups here and abroad; and prob- 
ably the best source, keyword searches (U.S. 
Navy, shipping accidents, tug, barge, Royal 
Navy, etc.) from Google News. 

But not all news comes from the 
Internet. Many items come from reading 
maritime magazines. And I have a former 
colleague, now living in Devon, who regular- 
ly sends us fat packages of clippings from 
local and national U.K. papers. Most clip- 
pings concern gardens (for my wife) or mar- 
itime and RNLI lifeboats (for me) but there 
are always a few gems of off-beat news. 

I don’t remember how the idea hit me of 
a column reporting worldwide maritime 
news with a certain style but hit me it did. I 
assembled a trial column, the editor liked it, 
the readers liked it, and I was off. Today, only 
MAIB readers get a full version of each col- 
umn because other publications use only 
what they have space for. New Zealand 
Professional Skipper magazine is a sub- 
scriber but it is published every other month 
so editor Keith Ingram pieces together items 
from two columns. But he often extracts por- 
tions as stand-alone news items. 

Who is the column intended for and 
why is it shaped as it is? I visualize its read- 
ers as being of several varieties. One is the 
professional who can benefit from a quick 
overview of the maritime world or may need 
a reminder of an impending bit of legislation. 
Another reader has retired from the sea and 
relishes the reminders of a former lifestyle. 
Finally, I suspect that most readers read them 
with fascination at a look at a world so differ- 
ent from their own. This is an important 
group because most readers are ignorant of 
how crucial maritime trade is. 

I’m reminded here of a story I was once 
told. Whether it is true or not is unknown. It 
seems that somebody asked for a meeting 
with New Jersey’s senior senator to explain 
why dredging of the channel leading to New 
Jersey’s Port Elizabeth and Port Newark was 
needed if those ports were to retain their lead 
as East Coast container ports when bigger 
container ships started arriving. The senator 
was busy so his senior aide filled in. He 
patiently listened to the sales pitch and then 
asked why his boss’s help was needed? 


“Doesn’t the U.S. Navy handle shipments of 
everything?” I hope that all column readers 
learn a bit, smile a bit, and sympathize with 
those who hurt. 

As for a column’s format, I usually 
begin with an International Scene heading, 
especially reports on the conflict being 
waged between states wanting to control 
their local waters and the international com- 
munity that wants, nay, needs, freedom of the 
seas. Then follows Navy items. The Royal 
Navy is always good for something startling 
as that ancient service evolves and responds 
to modern pressures. Increasingly though, 
the naval build-up in the Far East is becom- 
ing obvious and it is interesting to watch 


The boating season here on the North 
Shore of Massachusetts was abbreviated, but 
better than last season. I couldn’t complain 
too much when we decided to put the boats 
up for the winter in mid-October. Six years 
ago we Sailed in every sort of weather just to 
be on the water one more time. Like children 
called in from playing in the ocean, lips blue 
and limbs shaking with cold, we sailed in 
conditions that I would need a monetary 
inducement to repeat today. 

Once the boats are tucked in we take a 
break and head north to Stowe, Vermont. 
Armchair cruising is the mainstay of our 
activities as the weather in the mountains is 
unstable. I can always count on a few days of 
precipitation to keep us off the trails and 
snuggled by the fire reading about warmer 
climates and new trawlers making the great 
circle routes, 

This fall has been a particularly wet 
one, rain gauges across the eastern seaboard 
have been overflowing since the various hur- 
ricanes have traveled past. Even without any 
direct hits, we’ve felt the sharp backlash of 
the monsters’ tails as they’ ve swept up along 
the coast, the backside curve of the winds 
spiraling in from the northeast brings gale 
force wind and rain heavy enough to drown a 
frog. 

One tropical storm at summer’s end is 
not unusual, two can be tolerated, but when 
we get slammed by five and six of them the 
earth groans under the burden of all that 
moisture. Trees in full leaf are cloaked with 
wet, their trunks shimmer from the water 
running in twisted rivulets that pool around 
the roots. After the first two storms the water 
tables had risen and the holding capacity of 
the soil was overwhelmed. There was 
nowhere else to put the continuing rain so it 
ran off into cellars and storm drains. Valleys 
became small reservoirs, brooks turned into 
rivers, the rivers leaped their banks and 
spread out searching for a shortcut to the 
ocean. 

Going up I89 heading north we drove 
through mountains of slate in which the engi- 
neers had blasted out a wide cut to lay the 
road bed. Slate is a sedimentary rock made 
up of layers of silt and minerals which were 
compressed under the early sea floor and 
then lifted in folds as the Appalachian moun- 
tain range was formed millions of years ago. 
By its very nature this stone is fragmented 
and has distinct fractures and layers that 
water can seep through. The water that fell 
week after week this fall was soaked up by 
the slate until it bubbled out of the hillsides 
and roadway cut faces. 


potential partners in possible conflicts 
twirling across the dance floor towards each 
other. Cruise ships come next, then ferries 
(although I actually report a tiny portion of 
available news there), and then I sort the 
remaining news items into categories for 
which I try to think up catchy titles for the 
fun of creating them. 

Anything else that doesn’t fit some- 
where goes under the Odd Bits heading. 
Hopefully, there’s a Head Shaker or two but 
some months the candidates have been dis- 
tressingly feeble. 

I try to be objective but it is hard, espe- 
cially when reporting the excesses of the eco- 
freaks. I try to be balanced and complete but 


Window 
on Lhe Water 


By Chris Kaiser 


Vermont White Water 


As the evening light failed we came to 
an area of warning beacons and detoured 
travel lanes. The super-saturated rocks in one 
area had sloughed off huge sheets of their 
exposed faces. The clean-up work would 
necessitate further blasting and a less acute 
angle to the rock face bordering the roadway. 
Modern stone boats were scattered across the 
site waiting for morning and the mechanical 
horses to return to move their cargo to the 
county bone yard or a highway swale need- 
ing solid fill. | was glad we weren’t the ones 
to witness the avalanche of truck-like slabs 
slithering down to shatter into Volkswagen- 
sized pieces at the edge of the road. 

We think to bring the Melonseed north 
each fall, wanting to sail on Lake Champlain 
before it ices over. Each year common sense 
prevails and we leave her home. This trip we 
saw a number of places that we could have 
sailed on the two clear, warm, Indian summer 
days, some of them are usually low-lying 
cow pastures, but the rain had filled them 
with 2’ of standing water (the Melonseed 
only needs 9”). We also had many canoeing 
options. Every brook and stream was a rag- 
ing torrent. The Little River in Moscow 
seemed to be auditioning for the remake of 
“Deliverance.” 


that is impossible when I gather many more 
candidate items each month than can appear 
in a column. I omit much news, partly due to 
this lack of space but more often because I do 
not have the background to appreciate what 
an item really means and where it comes 
from and why. I have been called an “expert” 
but I am not. 

Let me be frank. ’'m merely a used 
news dealer, a purveyor of pre-masticated 
reports on what happens in the real, very real 
world. Finally, do read The Outlaw Sea. It 
will provide information that will help you 
appreciate the news I put in my columns. 
And that is the end of this review. 


Coming into town the next morning I 
was amazed to see several children riding 
lollipop colored kayaks, rushing down the 
nearest “white water.” The few canoes 
employed were not making as good headway 
as the rolypoly plastic kayaks. The flatter 
bottoms of the canoes made for more friction 
as the crew of the overfilled craft tried to find 
the fastest pathway. The single or two-person 
kayaks zipped along with gleeful abandon, 
one run included a steep drop that sent the 
craft airborne, spilling its occupants out into 
the cold, fluffy, “white water” from which 
they emerged laughing and in pursuit of the 
runaway craft. 

We had received 6” of snow overnight, 
and with an earlier base the innovative chil- 
dren had found a way to extend their Mess 
About season until the ski trails were fully 
opened. This Yankee ingenuity proves that 
there’s more than one kind of White Water in 
the hills of Vermont. 
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Photo Album: Marion Day and the Messabout 


Marion Day, left and above. At left, Rick, 
Ron, and Tom put Marion through his paces. 
Above, “you-ho-ho, three boats in a row.” 
Pete and Ned test their sprit rigs against each 
other as Frank, in his Shellback, follows 
along. 


Reprinted from Mainsheet 
Newsletter of the Delaware River Chapter TSCA 


Below, Ron deploys rain protection while paddling through a 
Messabout mini-squall. 


—— — 


Just out messing about. Small boaters, below, try out each others’ craft 
at the Messabout. Left to right: a beautiful, ACA-rigged, wooden sail- 
ing canoe owned by Tom Ballew, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and an 
unidentifiable small sailing boat; an Appledore 19 double-ender with 
sliding seat rowing rig, recently restored by Tom Shep; a Crawford 
Melonseed owned by someone in the Cape May TSCA Chapter; Andy 
Anderson’s Tuckahoe Ten sailing skiff, designed by Tom Jones; Marion 
Brewington; a brand new Glen-L 15, built by Harold Bernard; a 20’ cold 
molded Melonseed with experimental junk rig built by Gary Holmes; 
and Dave Moreno’s glued lap Oughtred Whilly Boat. 


At right, a crowd of sail obscures 
the horizon as Messabout racers 
make their first turn at the wind- 
ward mark: an Albacore dinghy, 
Mike Wick’s windsurfer-rigged 
Bolger Gypsy, George Loos’ Blue 
Jay, Ron Gibbs’ Celebrity, Frank 
Stauss’ Shellback dinghy, Harold 
Burnham’s Glen-L 15, and Ron 
Herrion’s Bluejay. 


Above left, becalmed at the race’s start, three Crawford boats (tanbark sails) and a traditionally-built Melonseed from North Jersey look for air. 
Above right, this year’s class winner, Phil Maynard, shows off his prized half-model trophy donated by Roger Crawford. Phil sails a 13’ stitch- 
and-glue plywood ‘Seed of his own design and building. Second place went to young Sam Follansbee (holding mug), third place honors went to 
Andy Follansbee, his dad, both of them in Crawford boats. Holding the microphone, front center, is Jack Follansbee, our “official” race starter. 


(Photo by Carolyn Follansbee) 


At right, the men’s rowing race, foreground: 
Three Sisters, a six-hour canoe and a Ducker. 
Background, left to right: Appledore 19, 
Gloucester Gull dory, Tuckahoe Ten, an 
Andy Wolfe 10.5’ double paddle canoe, the 
Ducker Thomas Eakins, and a Crawford 
Melonseed. George Loos took first place in 
the Gloucester Gull. 


At left, pulling hard for the finish of the women’s race: Wendy Byar 
temporarily holds the lead in Three Sisters as Carolyn Follansbee 
gains ground in the Appledore 19. Carolyn edged Wendy out for the 
blue ribbon. (Photo by Andy Follansbee) 


Unless noted, all photos are courtesy of Wendy Byar. 
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West has always been our favorite 
direction (from here in Texas). We just plain 
like the country, the wide open spaces, the 
sagebrush, the big rocks. We usually take the 
smaller roads, but we wanted to make good 
time so we took I10 all the way to Phoenix. 
Should have looped around, but we turned 
northwest there and drove up through town. 
Phoenix spreads out for miles and miles. Just 
about the time you think you have reached 
the outer edge of the galaxy, the Sun City 
retirement suburbs begin. 

I don’t like to think about “retirement,” 
probably we will never reach that point any- 
way, we have been self-employed so long 
that we know nothing else. This was scary. 
Walled compounds, dedicated hospitals, 
cookie cutter homes. When I saw the elderly 
lady with orange hair pull through the busy 
intersection on her golf cart I said, “Let’s 
don’t ever come through Phoenix again.” 

We were headed for Lake Mohave. The 
Colorado River flows out of the base of the 
Hoover Dam and forms the western border of 
Arizona. Sixty miles south of Hoover Dam is 
Davis Dam, the dam that makes Lake 
Mohave. Bullhead City, Arizona, and 
Laughlin, Nevada, lie on opposite sides of 
the river. Laughlin is pretty much just the 
casinos (which are also motels/hotels). 
Bullhead City is where all the people live and 
is essentially one long main street, thick with 
motels, restaurants, and shopping centers. To 
quote something I read on the internet, 
“Originally established in the 1940s as the 
headquarters for the construction of Davis 
Dam, which impounds Lake Mohave in the 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
Bullhead City has evolved into a year-round 
vacation community. 

Maybe it is just the contrast with the 
desert, but the river is a beautiful, almost 
unreal blue and on a quiet day I imagine the 
reflections of the sparkling casinos in 
Laughlin beckon to the retirees of Bullhead 
City. From space, especially at night, it must 
look like a long strip of glitter, and whether 
you find it appealing or you just want to get 
away as fast as possible, it is interesting to 
find civilization in what might otherwise be 
the middle of nowhere. 

Climbing back up out of the river’s 
plain we were quickly back in bare desert 
hills and those two manic towns were the last 
civilization we saw until the tiny town of 
Searchlight, Nevada, just a couple of small 
casino/convenience stores and the intersec- 
tion where we turned off for Lake Mohave. 
The road went straight downhill for 13 miles. 
We traveled through several distinct cacti 
ecosystems, cholla and Joshua Tree are the 
ones I remember. I don’t think we saw 
saguaro but we had seen lots on the trip out. 
Chuck was not happy until he got to examine 
one of those giants with arms up close. 

Lake Mohave appeared at last, a blue 
oasis. The facilities are pretty basic but nice 
enough. Houseboats or powerboats can be 
rented. I believe there were a few kayaks and 
paddleboats. A small store sells ice, drinks, 
snacks, etc. There is a small motel/lodge 
(booked solid through mid-October), two 
campgrounds, spaces for RVs, and a tiny 
cafe. 

Lake Mohave is part of the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area and the camp- 
grounds are run by the government. 
Everything else (as near as I could tell) is pri- 
vate concession. It’s a small lake compared 
to Mead and Powell. Four miles wide at the 
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A Colorado River 


Odyssey 
(With the Welsfords, 
the Kokopelli Crew, 
& Other Old Friends) 


By Sandy Leinweber 


widest point and, if you think of the lake as 
extending all the way to Hoover Dam, about 
60 miles long. I confess that even though we 
had the skin boats with us, I did not explore 
the lake at all except to swim in the part near 
the campground. Chuck and John paddled 
around a bit but we were there more to visit 
than to cruise. 

We got a spot in the campground with 
nice shade, $10 per night. The bathrooms are 
government-standard toilets and sinks with 
those mirrors that aren’t really mirrors. 
Showers are available but they are hard to 
find. It requires a hike up through the RV 
park to an obscure cinder block building 
right in the middle of the trailers, and the 
ladies in the store seemed reluctant to 
divulge the location. I would find out later 
why the location is not more clearly marked. 

The water called to me but Chuck sensi- 
bly suggested we set up the tent and think 
about a nap. We were expecting John 
Welsford (New Zealand’s most famous boat 
designer, whose plans we market in the U.S.) 
to arrive with his family sometime that after- 
noon. We were also looking for Jim Thayer 
and anyone coming for the annual Kokopelli 
cruise, but thought they might not arrive until 
sometime Saturday. 

The Welsfords pulled in about 3pm and, 
after all the meeting and greeting, John’s 
wife Denny, son Brendan, daughter Serena, 
her boyfriend Alby, and I made tracks for the 
lake. The air was HOT. The water was cold 
and wonderful. There is not much mud to 
cloud the water and it is clear enough to look 
down and see your toes wiggle. I was feeling 
a little guilty about luring them here. They 
had come to see the wonders of America and 
there was not much here for a 13-year-old 
boy and a young couple to see at this isolat- 
ed spot. John and Denny, however, seemed 
content to relax. They had spent a day at the 
San Diego Zoo and another in Tijuana 
already. 

On Saturday morning the weekend 
partiers began to arrive. Many were from Las 
Vegas and had driven down to escape the big 
city. One huge group appropriated the pavil- 
ion by the water and began to barbeque with 
music and dancing and swimming. Brendan 
met a family camped near us with kids and 
we barely saw him after that. Chuck and John 
talked boats (what else?) nonstop and Denny 
and I got to know each other, with frequent 
trips to the water to cool down. Jim Thayer 
and Ron Roberts came in Saturday afternoon 
and set up camp nearby to wait for the rest of 
their group. 

Late Saturday afternoon a large party of 
young Hispanic men and women arrived and 
set up camp across from us. They had a truck 
loaded with gear and soon they were in 
weekend mode, complete with loud mariachi 
music and singalongs. It occurred to me that 
the lake was probably the only spot with 
water and no great entry fee in a huge 
expanse of desert. When the music and the 
singing (which had gotten louder through the 


evening), finally stopped at 2am I thought, 
“Well, I can sleep late in the morning.” When 
it began again I opened my eyes to find that 
it was still dark. I checked the time, it was 
5am. I peeked out of the tent and the men 
were all back sitting around the picnic table, 
drinking beer and singing louder than ever. 
One fellow was even adding wolf howls to 
the end of every refrain. “Ahhh-oooooh.” We 
kept thinking the park host would be awak- 
ened and come and ask them to at least wait 
until daylight, but he was in his trailer with 
the air conditioner going, no doubt oblivious. 

I lay there thinking about cultural differ- 
ences. Was it unreasonable of me to be irri- 
tated? I thought about things that had irritat- 
ed my parents when I was a kid, things I 
thought they were being too sensitive about. 
I peeked out of the tent again. Where were 
the women? I dressed and headed for the 
bathroom in the darkness. I could hear laugh- 
ing and one particularly annoying giggle 
over and over, usually coming right after the 
howl. I spotted movement in a van parked in 
the site. All the young women were packed in 
the vehicle, talking and laughing. The men, 
clearly drunk, sat at the table and sang loud- 
ly. It was a group serenade and they had to 
sing loudly so the women in the van would 
hear. Young love was happening here. Were 
they aware of the rest of us, still in our tents 
but no longer asleep? Probably not. Was this 
old age setting in? Was I losing the ability to 
live and let live? I really wanted to strangle 
that giggling woman. 

The bathroom was something of a disas- 
ter area and now I knew why the showers 
were not clearly marked and why they were 
not located in the campground proper. At 
8am a park ranger cruised through the camp- 
ground. He was flagged down by several 
campers and soon he was back at the site 
across from ours. The music stopped. If 
looks could kill, the rest of us would have 
burst into flames. The young lovers loaded 
their gear and roared away. 

We headed out Sunday morning. John 
and his family were off to see Hoover Dam 
and spend some time in Las Vegas. Tom and 
Heather Gale and their kids Wil and Ruby 
had arrived and they and Jim Thayer and Ron 
Roberts and Kim Apel were going to spend 
several days cruising Lake Mohave. They 
would be joining us at Lake Powell on 
Friday. Chuck and I headed off to Kingman, 
Arizona, in search of a motel with wireless 
internet and a good Mexican restaurant. If 
you ever visit Kingman, find the El Palacio 
restaurant in the old downtown. Mondo deli- 
cioso! 

We met up with John and family on the 
south rim of the Grand Canyon Tuesday 
morning. I had made reservations for camp- 
sites but the campground was not at all 
crowded and, except for the amazing sounds 
of elk bugling, perfectly quiet at night. Why 
couldn’t I be as fascinated by the mariachi 
serenades? We did all the regular tourist 
stuff, even hiked a short way down the Bright 
Angel Trail. It was a perfect juxtaposition to 
the lake. Tall trees, cool air, the unbelievable 
canyon. 

Thursday morning we took off in oppo- 
site directions, the Welsfords west, back to 
Los Angeles, Disneyland, and other stateside 
attractions. Chuck and I drove east, hoping to 
take the ferry at Lake Powell from Hall’s 
Crossing to Bullfrog. It took longer than we 
thought. We stopped for another last look at 
the canyon at the east entrance. We had a 


good view of the river, and when we spotted 
rafts far below we watched until they reached 
a series of rapids and watched them go 
through. I know we were both lusting to be 
on the river. Someday. 

Chuck kept talking about the switch- 
backs north of Mexican Hat. The town lies 
along the San Juan river, a tributary of the 
Colorado. There’s a cute little rock formation 
nearby that gives it its name. The road out of 
town took off straight north but I could see a 
little squiggle on the map. The reality was 
more than a squiggle! The sign at the bottom 
said it was not recommended for sedans, 
RVs, or anyone pulling a trailer. We saw all 
three on the way up. We climbed 1000’ feet 
along a series of serious hairpin turns on a 
washboard road. I was on the outside edge 
and could not look down until we reached the 
top, the scenic overlook. 

We used to live in Montana, up in the 
Highland Mountains, and switchbacks were 
a big part of going in and out. When the road 
was icy Chuck would have me stand on the 
back bumper to add weight for traction as we 
went up a hill. “Jump up and down.” he 
would holler. Much younger days, pre-kids, 
before I learned to fear painful death. The 
edge here was different. Almost straight 
down, no big trees that might stop us if we 
went over the edge. Totally spectacular, 
though. At the overlook we met some fellows 
with kayaks going home from Lake Powell. 
They saw the skin boats on top of the truck 
and came over to check them out. We asked 
them if they knew when the last ferry left 
Hall for Bullfrog and they thought maybe 
6pm, but were not sure. 

On top we were on a winding road 
through high desert. I kept expecting to see 
the lake just over the next rise but the road 
went on forever. There was a small stream 
running alongside, just a little bit of water 
heading for the lake. It seemed strange that it 
would not sink immediately into the sand but 
there must be solid rock very close to the sur- 
face. At last, the blue of water appeared. 
Hall’s Crossing lay below. 

The last ferry had departed at 4pm. It 
was almost 5pm. We resigned ourselves to 
camping at Hall’s and taking the 8am ferry 
Friday morning. Chuck raised Bruce 
Anderson on the VHF. He was over at 
Bullfrog wandering around, looking for 
someone he knew. He had decided to park 
and camp and wait for daylight. He blinked 
his headlights and we could see him on the 
other side. The next morning, crossing on the 
ferry, we searched the shore with binoculars, 
looking for the pirate flag he had promised to 
raise, but had no luck. When the ferry land- 
ed, we saw Tom and Heather Gales’ van. 
They were talking to Jack, Heather’s father, 
who had rowed over looking for them. Like 
us, they had underestimated the time neces- 
sary to get from there to here, arriving late in 
the evening, too late to put boats in the water. 

Jack told us where to go. We got lost 
anyway and had to backtrack. The maze of 
roads in the Stanton Creek drainage is con- 
fusing at best. Last year we used the GPS to 
finally locate the spot, but this year we decid- 
ed to wing it. The water was higher by about 
40’ from last year and everything looked dif- 
ferent. We finally spotted the pirate flag and 
there was everyone, just under the ice cream 
cone rock, invisible until you got to the top of 
the rise. 

Kellan Hatch from Salt Lake came with 
his two sons, Evan and Elliot, and their two 


Mouse boats rigged for sailing or rowing. 
The boys made him proud, solo sailing for 
the first time, looking like they had been 
doing it for ages. 

Chris Ostlind (also from Salt Lake) 
came with Kellan and the boys, bringing his 
self-designed trimaran. It is a work in 
progress, but with a little work he had her in 
the water and going full blast before the 
weekend was done. 

The folding schooner on DeWitt 
Smith’s trailer was unfolded, her masts 
placed, her sails raised. She scooted out of 
our little cove and sailed smartly with her 
crew of four up and down the lake. Coming 
back in she came to grief on the rocks. The 
rocks are the “monsters” in the lake. As the 
water levels rise and fall they are sometimes 
exposed and sometimes hidden, often just a 
few inches below the surface. Someone 
needs to be riding shotgun if your boat has a 
centerboard or leeboard sticking down very 
far. In the skin boats we could skim over rock 
ledges covered with just an inch or two of 
water. DeWitt hit barely covered rocks going 
fairly slowly. The collision jammed his cen- 
terboard backwards into the case, it had to be 
hammered out. I am guessing a speedboat 
misjudging the depth of a rock (often the top 
of submerged hill) can really sustain some 
damage. 

Heather Gale and her dad, Jack, were 
pictures of grace in their rowing boats. 
Heather’s is a Whitehall, one of Jim Thayer’s 
designs, and her dad’s is self-designed, both 
built by Jack. The one who amazed us all was 
Heather’s son, Wil. Jack built a scaled-down 
rowing boat for him. According to Heather, 
when they first put him in the water he reject- 
ed all suggestions, saying he knew what to 
do, and pulled away, rowing like an expert. 
He took that little boat in and out of the cove 
with the assurance of a master. Wil is six 
years old. 

Wil’s little sister Ruby was truly the 
sunshine, the joy of the messabout. She is 
five and she was everywhere, knowing no 
strangers. She had a turquoise guitar and she 


DeWitt Smith’s folding schooner. 


Evan and Elliot Hatch with their mouse 
boats. 


Chris Ostlind setting things straight, Ruby 
Gale supervising. 
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Heather Gale rowing. 


Wil Gale rowing the boat his Grandad Jack Hicks made for him. 
Ruby Gale in her Kokopelli tshirt. 


entertained us after dinner, she toasted 
marshmallows to share, she sat on all of our 
laps, she made mud cookies for all. Her 
grandfather Jack plans to build her a boat 
when she is six. 

Ruby and I took a little paddle in the 
skin boats. First we went out in Chuck’s. His 
has a larger opening, more room for two peo- 
ple. It is narrower and tippier than mine and 
as soon as I told Ruby she would have to sit 
still, she began to wiggle. With a big grin on 
her face she leaned one way and then the 
other. Five years old and already wise to 
driving adults crazy. Ruby has been going 
out in boats since she was born. We paddled 
back and got my boat. It was crowded but I 
felt more like we would stay out of the water. 

Her Dad, Tom, brought his Van Gogh 
boat. I had no idea where the name or the 
design came from until Chuck showed me 
the painting by Van Gogh. Tom modified the 
hull a bit to make her sail worthy . Beautiful! 

Ron Roberts left his vehicle in Bullfrog 
and sailed and rowed to the messabout in his 
canoe with a sail rig and a forward facing 


rowing set-up. Ron is quite a character. He 
sings and plays the guitar (he borrowed Ruby 
Gale’s turquoise guitar), and he helped her 
entertain us after dinner. 

Randy Swedlund (Prescott, Arizona) 
and his faithful companion, Chooey, motored 
over from Bullfrog. Randy brought his sail 
rig to test it out and it appeared to work very 
well. 

Bruce Anderson brought a spiffy little 
PD Racer. She had bright yellow stripes and 
a nifty little sail and she danced on the water, 
turning tail on a dime. When Bruce 
announced Sunday morning that his boat was 
gone, we all laughed because Bruce is a big 
kidder. It was indeed missing. The wind had 
blown onshore all day Saturday, but some- 
time during the night it had apparently shift- 
ed and Bruce’s boat must have wanted more 
adventure than he had shown her so far. He 
and Randy took Randy’s boat to search. On 
the first trip they found nothing. The second 
time, they flagged down a park patrol and the 
rangers took Bruce on board and went to 
check with the office at Bullfrog. It seemed a 
boat had been found and towed in. It was the 
PD Racer, unscathed. Bruce returned tri- 
umphant, promising his boat to never lose 
her again. 

Last but not least, Jim Thayer, he of 
Kokopelli fame. And speaking of fame, when 
Chuck started Duckworks I would hear these 
names, Jim Michalak, John Welsford, Jim 
Thayer, and others, spoken with reverence, 
as if these men were gods. Iam a cynic about 
such things and guess what (no surprise to 
me), they are not gods, just some of the 
nicest people you could hope to meet. 
Knowledgeable about boats, for sure, but just 
people. Jim brought his boat, Nina, and his 
video camera, capturing everything includ- 
ing a running commentary as he filmed. 

Chuck spent some time in almost every 
boat. I stuck to my skin boat, going up one 
way and down the other. I loved paddling 
over the barely submerged ridges and rocks, 
they seem to go down forever. The water was 
a little rough, just enough to make going 
straight a challenge. The current (I assume it 
was the current) pulled the boat towards the 
center of the lake even though the wind was 
blowing towards the north shore. Wakes 
from passing speedboats and houseboats 
rolled me up and down. I am not an adventur- 
ous paddler but I have to say I never felt any- 
thing but safe and stable in my little frame 
boat covered with plain cotton canvas. 

Late arrivals Alan and _ Jeanie 
Donaldson arrived in their Sea Pearl shortly 
before dinner Saturday. Just in time, too! 
DeWitt had announced earlier that day that 
he was prepared to feed all of us Saturday 
night, and wisely no one was turning that 
down. No one expected the feast to come 
(imagine drum rolls and bugles here, please)! 
Smoked chicken and ribs with three different 
sauces to choose from. Beans seasoned with 
mustard and other wonderful things. All 
brought frozen and heated over coals until 
perfect. Three kinds of wine. Fine ripe toma- 
toes a la Jim Thayer. Thank you, DeWitt and 
all. 

Sunday morning things began to wind 
down. We had only the skin boats to load so 
our task was easily done. We also had the 
longest drive home (two days) and we said 
our goodbyes and were on the road by 10am. 
Rather than take the ferry back to Halls we 
drove north out of Bullfrog and up and 
around to the road back down through Hite. 


The last time we were here Hite was high and 
dry, just the river running past, no lake at all. 
A bit more lake this time, still not quite 
reaching the end of the ramp. Our plan is to 
return next year for a combined Kokopelli 
cruise and messabout (for those who can’t 
make the cruise, with the messabout the 
weekend before or the one after the cruise). 

I am intrigued by the dinner plan for the 
cruise (as demonstrated by DeWitt) where 
one person/couple/group each has a night to 
prepare dinner for all. We are looking for- 
ward to seeing more of the lake. Chuck and 
Jim are talking of going all the way from 
Bullfrog to Hite, with exploration in 
between. Chuck is thinking about a new boat 
that we can sail or row (with a small motor 
for backup). Bring it on. 


Ron Roberts and Chris Ostlind admiring 
Ron’s sailing/rowing canoe. 
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Painting by Van Gogh. 
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e Powell. 


Randy Swedlund sailing with Chooey 
(I hope I spelled that correctly) 


Bruce Anderson in his PD Racer (The stripes are white and yellow!). 


It’s a peculiar late summer for Jane and 
me. Usually we spend most of the time down 
at the coast but that persistent red tide has 
kind of stymied the joy out of it. For one 
thing, we are sort of afraid to eat much salt 
water fish because of the toxin situation 
although they (?) say it is perfectly OK. Who 
wants to eat fish from water that stinks? 

Besides, the toxic dinoflagellates dehy- 
drate out of the seaside spray from the surf 
and blow across the island like salt crystals. I 
think real salt crystals are good for you, but 
after a day or two of breathing the toxin I get 
to feeling like I might have a rubber band in 
my nose. 

One of my granddaughters passed a rub- 
ber band into her diaper when she was just a 
baby, which act functioned as a marvel for 
the other children at the time and now, many 
years later, is grounds for blackmail. “Little 
Sister,” they'll say, “if you eat that last 
marshmallow, I am going to tell this whole 
Girl Scout troo4p about that blue rubber 
band.” 

Anyway, we have been forced to stay 
away from the coast. I got a little work done 
and sent off some stories to The New Yorker 
which I am sure will generate a big check 
here shortly, but I haven’t done much mess- 
ing about in boats. 

That brings up something I must con- 
fess to y’all. I don’t “mess about in boats” 
and I don’t cruise around in cars either. If you 
see me using either mode of transportation, I 
am on my way somewhere to do something I 
need to do. If you see me in my boat, you 
may note that my wake is straight, and if you 
get behind me and line things up you can see 
that there is an object dead ahead which is 
my objective. It is the same way when I am 
in the car. I am going to the post office to 
pick up my check from The New Yorker 
unless there is a boat on behind, then I am on 
my way fishing and it is best not to poke 
along in front of me and get in my way or 
else, first chance I get, Il blow your damned 
doors off with Jane’s Kia. 

But fishing was been mighty slow in 
late summer. Fresh water fishing usually is 
when it is hot. I am told by these gadgeteer 
style fishermen (I do cruise to the bait store 
for gossip and minnows from time to time) 
that the fish just “lay low” down on the bot- 
tom. They say they can see them on their fish 
finders but they won’t bite. I know speckled 
perch (black crappie) are like that. I hate to 
put down any avid fisherman by disparaging 
the difficulty of his sport but I think speckled 
perch are the stupidest fish in fresh water. I 
believe they’ll bite anything that wiggles 
when they are in a biting mood, but if they 
aren’t they won’t bite anything. They are sort 
of like the way some young men are about 
women. 

I'll make a brief comment here about 
that and then leave that ticklish subject alone. 
From certain valid (but unpublished) data I 
have found that some women like sex just as 
much as men. It is just that most of them 
have enough sense to be a little discriminat- 
ing. They like somebody with a little class to 
him whereas a lot of men are just like speck- 
led perch... anything that wiggles. I think 
that’s a natural thing, too. I mean, in the wild 
state it is no disadvantage to the man if he 
leaves children scattered all over the country- 
side. Probably one or two of them might suc- 
ceed and carry the indiscriminate man’s 
genes on to another generation, but a woman 
has a limited number of chances and she has 
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to raise the durn child. She doesn’t want to 
work hard all her life to bring up a child bear- 
ing the genotype for ugly, stupid, ill-man- 
nered, and unreliable. Whew, how in hell did 
I get into that... ought to have saved it for 
TNY, don’t you think? 

So fresh water fishing has been slow 
and we are about to starve to death. We 
scraped out the freezer for venison to the 
point that we were scraping and jerking the 
shreds off the durn ribs. You ought to see a 
three-year-old child eat venison jerky so 
tough that the best you can do is chew it into 
a manageable wad and swallow it whole... 
kind of harks back to the rubber band story. 

Finally, one day I went by the bait store 
on my way back from visiting the post office 
to see if my check had come (not yet, but any 
day now) and there were about four or five 
old regulars standing around Pettis’s boat 
looking in the icebox. I knew what was up 
immediately. The speckled perch had started. 
I drove right by and scratched through the 
floorboards of my junk Mercedes collection 
until I found enough change for two dozen 
minnows. Gas is so high that I determined 
not to waste any by going back for the min- 
nows and then going fishing immediately. 
When the fresh water fishing starts back in 
the fall it is strictly an early morning thing. 
The old saying is, “Soon as the sun hits the 
water, it is all over.” That’s right, too. 

So I got the boat all ready (the little gray 
boat... Grumman Sport Boat improvement 
project) and checked out the little old Martin 
to make absolutely sure all was well and 
alerted Jane that we needed to get to bed 
early so we would be ready, but I forgot that 
we had made arrangements to babysit some 
children at a house that had a TV so we could 
watch the amazing Cybil Shepard rendition 
of Martha Stewart. It was way late by the 
time we got home and the only thing that I 
can remember about the show was that I was 
able to formulate the opinion that even a bril- 
liantly accurate portrayal of Martha Stewart 
was not enough to keep me awake... maybe 
Julia Childs. 

So we dragged out of bed after a short 
nap which was spent mostly being glad that 
great financial responsibility hadn’t landed 
us in Camp Cupcake and, while Jane was 
cooking breakfast, I drove the two miles to 
the bait store and got in line for my minnows. 
You know when something is important the 
word gets around. This wasn’t no digitorectal 
FEMA operation at the bait store. It was time 
to sell some minnows and Charles was up to 
the job. It sort of reminded me of when I used 
to work at the galley in the Navy... slapping 
that chipped beef on top of the toast for the 
troops. I was out of there before Jane served 
up my eggs and sausages. 

Which, at that, I have to stop this adven- 
ture and make an observation about modern 
civilization. People ought to eat their durn 
breakfast. I think that’s what ails this coun- 
try... why these little men and little women 
look so disgruntled while they are driving to 
work. Man does not live by Froot Loops 
alone, y’all. Just because Paris Hilton looks 


like she crawled out from under a board 
doesn’t mean all of us have to get our navels 
pierced. 

It was a pleasant drive to Lake Iamonia. 
There was a light mist in the air and the 
moon was setting down the road (US 319 S 
heads due west... geographic confusion is a 
southern tradition). It isn’t but about 15 miles 
to the boat landing and the little Kia barely 
got warmed up good. It is interesting about 
that. The car gets exactly the same gas 
mileage (34mpg) pulling the boat on level 
road as it does running naked. We have made 
enough trips to establish that fact and also to 
convince ourselves that it is a roadworthy 
rig... will drag brakes without jackknifing for 
one thing. We are thinking about a little trip 
or two. 

I wouldn’t recommend running a little 
car like that with a boat and trailer if it had an 
automatic transmission unless you installed 
an auxiliary oil cooler, and I don’t see how 
you could do that on one of these little front 
wheel drive cars with that electric fan in front 
of the radiator. Hell, they don’t even have 
room under the hood for a real battery... has 
to have a miniature. Anyway, Jane’s is a five 
speed so that’s a moot point. It'll pull it 
alright, too. 

You know my mother used to pull a 16’ 
heavy-duty, butthead Lone Star and an 18hp 
Evinrude on an old heavy, steel Gator trailer 
behind a 36hp VW all over the place. This 
rig, trailer, boat, motor, and all doesn’t weigh 
what her old trailer did all by itself and that 
little Kia is a boy dog compared to a VW... 
84hp, y’all. Don’t pull up alongside me 
unless you have serious intentions. 

That old VW/Kia comparison has 
another evolutionary parallel. You couldn’t 
see the engine in a VW and you can’t see one 
in this Kia either. The difference is that the 
motor in the stern of a VW was covered by 
tin and the one in front of the Kia is covered 
by plastic. 

The boat ramp was real crowded. It 
wasn’t a yahoo situation with rudeness and 
incompetence and all, though. Yahoos don’t 
get up before day. They sleep late and eat 
their Froot Loops on the run. Those people at 
the boat ramp knew exactly what they were 
doing and all was running very efficiently, 
but there were a lot of people trying to put in 
at the one lane ramp at Lake Iamonia even 
though it was a Monday. 

That was no deterrent to Jane and me, 
though. We unhooked the trailer and pushed 
it down through the weeds a good bit away 
from the ramp and dragged the boat to the 
water and loaded her up with junk and poled 
out to one of the boat trails, and one pull on 
the old Martin (me and Mr. Tillotson have 
come to an understanding, I got that thing 
Cadillacking like a Singer sewing machine 
set on “buttonhole”) and we were idling out 
in the early morning mist onto the big lake. 
Lake Iamonia is a great big lake (maybe 
15,000 acres depending on what all you 
measure) but it is swampy and weedy and 
most people don’t know how to get very far 
from the landing, but I do. 

Our old home place isn’t but about five 
or six miles to the north of the lake as the 
crow flies and I spent many an hour at Lake 
Iamonia. I remember one time my mother 
and my oldest sister and I were down there. 
My sister and I were just little children. I 
might have been six or seven years old. We 
were playing on the bank while Momma was 
out in a canoe fishing just outside the weed 


line. She was catching fly bream (“fliers” 
Centrarchus macropterus) one right behind 
the other on long-manure worms 

Whew... I better get into that. Some 
might not know the difference between long- 
manure and short-manure... probably think 
short-manure comes from goats and sheep 
and rabbits and long-manure comes from 
things like dogs. Long manure is fresh 
manure that is shoveled up from out of the 
milk barn or stalls or hog pens or the dog 
yard or someplace and mixed with straw. It is 
most excellent stuff for the garden. 
Sometimes leaves and other sweepings get 
mixed in with it. 

These big old iridescent dark blue 
(almost black) earthworms just love to live in 
the long pile. They are very active and do not 
like to be stuck with a fish hook so they 
thrash violently all the way down and are 
best fished on a naked hook with no weight 
or cork or anything. Just flip them up along- 
side the weeds with a cane pole and let them 
sink. They won’t get to sink very far, though, 
and fly bream will fight over them so you 
always get the pick of the litter and that was 
what Momma was doing. 

She was putting these big fliers on a 
willow switch stringer which she had 
wrapped into the gaps in the rail of the canoe, 
and she already had a good many when 
something grabbed the bottom fish. She 
thought it must have been one of the yearling 
alligators which were plentiful and will do 
that so she decided to put the stringer in the 
boat since it was about time to go home any- 
way and the fish didn’t need to be kept alive 
anymore. It wasn’t a little alligator but a 
great big moccasin which had swallowed the 
head of the bottom bream down as far as he 
could before the willow switch got cross- 
ways his mouth and stopped him. 

You know snakes have backwards 
pointing teeth and, even if they want to, it is 
hard for them to turn loose of something they 
are trying to swallow. One time I caught a big 
king snake which had swallowed a very big 
rattlesnake about half way down. I couldn’t 
pull the rattlesnake out and my mother and I 
put the whole mess into the back of the Jeep 
(old WWII surplus, the low hood kind with 
the flathead motor and the big gas hole) and 
took them home and kept them in a steel 
drum. It took three days for that king snake to 
gradually digest the big rattlesnake down 
until his tail disappeared. 

After it was over, we dumped the king 
snake (stuffed absolutely full... you could see 
white between all his scales) out of the drum 
onto the floor of the tack room thinking that 
he might stay and catch rats but he wasn’t 
hungry. He spent the rest of the summer and 
the whole winter in there just lying on the 
floor in kind of a daze. When spring came he 
shed his skin, crapped a little bit of white 
stuff and crawled off. He was as shiny as 
patent leather. I think he was the most beau- 
tiful snake I have ever seen. That’s why I said 
what I said about eating a good breakfast. 

So here was Momma with this big, dan- 
gerous snake in the bottom of the canoe. She 
tried to fling him back into the water with the 
stringer but it flung him off up into the bow 
of the boat. Any other kind of snake would 
have just climbed out over the side but cot- 
tonmouth moccasins are very aggressive and 
have the confidence that comes with being 
deadly poisonous. Moccasins will run at you 
if you are between them and the water they 
are trying to get to. It is prudent to keep your 


eye on the uphill bank while working down 
the edge of the pond or river with a fishing 
pole. 

Ross Allen down at Silver Springs par- 
ticipated in anti-venom research which yield- 
ed a fairly good injection for the bites of cro- 
talids (rattlesnakes) but it doesn’t work very 
well for moccasins (cotton mouths and the 
much smaller copperheads) so it is best not to 
let them bite you, and Momma had that in 
mind when that snake started coming aft to 
resume his swallowing project. She tried two 
or three licks with the paddle but there were 
too many fishing poles and seats in the way 
to get a clear shot. 

She thought about trying to paddle to the 
bank so she could deal with the son of a bitch 
in a situation more to her liking, but trying to 
hit him with the paddle had angered the snake 
and alerted him to the source of his displeas- 
ure so he began to advance toward her in 
cycles of 2’ of crawling and 6” of lunging in a 
strike sort of like a boxer loosening up for the 
knockout punch. He did not know the exact 
extent of who he was dealing with, though. 
Momma fumbled out her Game Getter (Pll 
come back to that) and shot his head off with 
the .410 barrel. Unfortunately she also shot a 
big hole in the bottom of the canoe, but she 
was able to get to the bank before too much 
water came in and then stuff her hat in the hole 
and paddle us all back to the landing. She left 
the snake but took her fish. 

That Game Getter was an interesting 
gun. It was a long barreled pistol looking 
thing made by Marble’s Safety Axe Co., 
Gladstone, Michigan. It broke like a shotgun 
and had two barrels and a little doohickey on 
the hammer that selected which barrel shot 
when you pulled the trigger. The top barrel 
was .22 long rifle and the bottom was .410 
shotgun (originally .44/40 shot but most had 
been converted to 2-1/2” .410). It was the 
favorite gun for bird collecting and it was an 
ornithologist who gave that one to my moth- 
er when she was a girl. 

She did not like to shoot the .410 barrel 
because the kick hurt her hand but she used 
the .22 barrel all the time for shooting every- 
thing she needed to shoot. The little gun had 
a folding wire stock and when she was hunt- 
ing squirrels she unfolded it so she could 
shoot straight, but when it was a possum in 
the chicken house she just poked the barrels 
through the wire and nailed him with the 
stock dangling. She killed several deer with 
her Game Getter when we were children and 
a bunch of snakes and a world of hogs both 
tame and wild. She also shot quail on the 
ground out of the window of the car with the 
410 barrel... she lined them up and always 
killed five or six at the time. 

Those were the old days when people 
were different about game laws and laws in 
general. Game getters and all folding stock 
shotguns were outlawed by the BATF in the 
early “30s with a sweeping law intended to 
keep Al Capone and them from robbing 
banks with sawed off shotguns and machine 
guns or something. Getting caught with that 
Game Getter would have landed my mother 
in Camp Cupcake for a long time but she 
didn’t know that and they didn’t know she 
had it. Someone busted the window out of 
her Volkswagen in 1956 and stole it so that 
was that. 

My mother fixed the hole in the bottom 
of the canoe with a piece of tin and some 
roofing tar put on the outside and through 
fastened to a block of wood on the inside 


with some little nails. Before she did that she 
consulted with her Yankee uncle who insist- 
ed that she send it back to Old Town, but her 
patch outlasted the rest of the boat which was 
replaced by the Lone Star about 1955. 

My youngest sister was out scratching 
around in the long manure pile the other day 
and dug up that patch... intact. Good galva- 
nized tin and a cypress block. I have it in my 
artifact cabinet right now. Some day some 
descendent will be poking through all that 
junk and wonder what the hell that thing is 
and what the significance of it is. Maybe Pll 
staple this story to it. 

Oh yeah, short-manure is dried cow and 
horse manure from the pasture. The rain has 
worked on it and rinsed out a lot of the nutri- 
tion but it is good to enhance the tilth of 
sandy soil. People used to follow a wagon 
around in the pasture and throw the cow 
plops up into the back with pitchforks. 
Children were expected to participate in this 
work. That’s how I discovered what a most 
satisfactory whop up side of the head one can 
make with an overhand throw with a green 
mule cupcake. 

So Jane and I moseyed down one of the 
boat trails which generations of knowledge- 
able people have kept open on their way to 
and from the many little honey holes in the 
lake. Most people just put in and go out to the 
middle of the lake where it is too deep for lily 
pads. It is pretty good particularly if you cast 
up alongside the weeds but that place is only 
maybe 75 acres of the lake and the whole 
thing is thousands of acres and there are 
many little deep holes where (I guess) 
limesinks and stuff are under the water. The 
fish thrive in the weeds all over the lake and 
hang out in the clear holes to socialize, I 
imagine. 

Anyway, it is not only worth the trouble 
to learn the boat trails but interesting as well. 
I advise you to take a good paddle and a big 
jug of water before you adventure forth on 
your exploration because it is real hard to fig- 
ure out where you are and the trails follow 
the same kind of logic a cow uses while she 
is walking across a pasture from one place to 
another spreading those shorts... you might 
have to wander to the west for five miles to 
get half a mile’s worth of south and all those 
little islands look exactly alike. If you decide 
to land on one of those islands be aware that 
I have never seen any poison ivy anywhere 
as healthy as on the islands of Lake Iamonia. 

Lake Iamonia has some big alligators, 
too. There are a bunch of them. I guess 
because it is so hard to get to most of the 
lake... particularly along the swampy edge of 
the whole thing... those alligators are not all 
that used to people and boats. You know 
Wm. Bartram in Travels in Georgia and 
Florida said the alligators who weren’t used 
to people were not afraid of boats and he was 
scared of them. 

I don’t know if Jane is scared of them or 
not but you know how, if a boat with a fairly 
long waterline is trimmed right, you can steer 
it by shifting your weight? Well, when we 
approached one of those alligators in the 
trail, somehow, the boat urged over to the off 
side all by itself without me having to do 
anything to the tiller at all. The alligator 
wouldn’t even move until we got real close 
and then he would back slowly down. Jane’s 
neck would get about 2” shorter as we 
passed. 

You know, if someone was to decide it 
was time to end it all and none of the conven- 
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tional means of doing so appealed and Dr. 
Kervorkian was still in Camp Cupcake, I 
can’t think of a more adventurous way to do 
it than to mosey down one of the boat trails 
of Lake Iamonia until you saw an alligator 
with a head about 5’ long and just get out of 
the boat and dog paddle around for a little 
while. It wouldn’t be like one of these young 
women who take the pills over and over 
again... it would be a one shot project sort of 
like Momma and the Game Getter. 

The place where we were heading was 
just a little wide place in the trail where we 
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had had some luck the fall before. Lake 
Iamonia had been mostly dried up for ten 
years prior to summer before last and when it 
came back in the spring of ‘O03 all the fish 
spawned in the weedless water like they had 
a racial memory of what joy really was. 
There was so much fry in the water all over 
the lake that it looked like the clear water 
was alive... and when the weeds came back 
all those baby fish hid and prospered. 

Then the summer of ‘04 came and the 
speckled perch appeared in the clear part by 
the boat ramp in pure throngs but they were 
real small and thin until the fall came. Then 
they were still small but not thin and fisher- 
men were the ones thronging. One of the 
fishermen was a woman in a red Gheenoe 
with an old 9.9 Johnson. She was pulling 
those specks in like a machine. We watched 
her while we caught our supper (small specks 
fried whole are a delicacy) every day. She 
was throwing all the fish back. We finally 
saw her to talk to at the ramp and I had to, 
like the pedant I am, explain to her that there 
weren’t any big specks in the lake yet and 
there was no point to catching the little ones 
in hope of something better. 

She opened her live box and pointed 
down inside. “I ain’t after specks.” she said. 
“T am trying to catch me a jack,” and sure 
enough there was a good sized jack (chain 
pickerel, Esox niger) in the live box. 

“T always thought they were too bony to 
eat.” said me. 

“They are if you don’t know how to fix 
them,” she replied, opening the door of her 
car. “But if you do, ain’t no better eating fish 
in the world and there are still some big ones 
in this lake. You know they ain’t worried by 
drought and shallow water. They just hide in 
the weeds until the lake comes back. I try to 
catch me one for my supper every day if 
these damned little specks will let me. You 
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know ain’t nothing goes better with a glass of 
chardonnay than a filet of jack. Have a nice 
day.” 

“How do you fix them?” I asked but she 
had already slammed the door of her Toyota 
and was gone to fix her jack. 

So Jane and I slid into the hole and Jane 
was already fishing before I cut the old 
Martin off and she was pulling in a speckled 
perch before I could get situated. By the time 
I got him into the live box she was pulling in 
another one. All I could do was stow fish and 
catch minnows out of the bucket. Jane caught 
11 good-sized (1/2lb or so) speckled perch, 
two big (3/4 pound) fly bream, and two good 
jacks (about a pound and a half apiece)... a 
nice mess of fish and a delight to the eyes of 
starving people. When we decided to go back 
the old Martin hadn’t even cooled off enough 
to have to twiddle Mr. Tillotson’s tally- 
whacker... cranked on idle with half a pull of 
the rope. 

Guess what? When we got to the ramp 
that jack woman was pulling out and I final- 
ly got to ask her how to fix a jack. “You filet 
them like a normal fish and then cut across 
the fillets every half an inch almost to the 
skin. That way the grease can get in there and 
cook the bones and make them edible. You 
know cooking is what makes sardine’s bones 
edible. Have a nice day.” 

Jane and I ate the jacks and fed the 
bream and specks to a bunch of children. You 
ought to see a three-year-old baby eat a 
bream as wide as her head. It is in the nature 
of children to be cautious of bones... of 
course, they get mighty greasy and wind up 
with crumbs all over them. We didn’t have 
any chardonnay but we did have a big jug of 
“red rose” cheerleader wine left over from 
coast house week which I had bought to try 
to keep the damned guests out of my good 
wine collection... didn’t work. 
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Sixth Day 

Friday, June 17: Well in advance we 
knew that the dam and the power plant were 
but a short paddle downstream. Soon, in the 
misty morning light, we could see the obsta- 
cle ahead, a squat gray building with a cat- 
walk at its base, a catch boom to collect loose 
logs with a chain, and numerous “Keep Out” 
signs. We began a long portage on the river- 
left dirt road, full of puddles. A couple of 
power plant employees wearing hard hats 
stood outside the building drinking coffee. 
They offered minimal information, except to 
comment on the lousy weather. 

To maximize his chances, Mike sized 
up the situation like an army field general. As 
he spoke I thought of the Civil War 
Confederate general Nathan Bedford 
Forrest’s maxim, “Get there first with the 
most men” or, for those who contend the 
Tennessean was semiliterate, “Get there 
fustest with the mostest.” Like military cam- 
paigns and battles, canoeing expeditions, 
successful ones that is, boil down to logistics, 
personnel, weather conditions, and time to 
execute the plans or, if need be, to fall back 
on contingency options. Emulating General 
Forrest, Mike grasped the optimal strategy 
and struck quickly. Two possibilities were 
rejected. The first, an indeterminate portage 
along the road for another mile or so to begin 
thrashing through jungly growth to an 
unknown put-in, made no sense. Likewise, it 
would have been insane to launch fully 
loaded canoes just below the dam. In his 
divide-and-conquer approach, Mike split the 
difference. Should the first plan fail, there 
would be two or three contingency options. 

We would carry the canoes past the dam 
and power plant and then lower them down a 
steep, wooded cliff into the canyon for the put- 
in. The gear would be transported a quarter- 
mile farther down the road and then carried 
down to the water’s edge for reloading. Mike 
described the ordeal of carrying the packs, 
kitchenware, and food boxes to the river below 
as “harder to climb back up than to go down.” 

As we continued our five or more car- 
ries I could not resist remarking, “Here we 
are, showing the grit and determination that 
built the British and French empires in North 
America!” After this tiring and time-consum- 
ing initial stage, we assembled on a table 


Below the power plant, Grand Falls plunges 
into the gorge. 
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The Trip That 
Wouldn’t Give an Inch 


By Richard E. Winslow III 

For Mike Patterson, Shauna Stuber, and 
Larry Totten, great river-running leaders and 
best friends, who led me down the Nepisiguit 


rock atop the 100’ high bluff in order to 
lower the canoes, one by one, to the water’s 
edge. I glanced down into the gorge carved 
out by the rush of fast water over the rock, 
nature’s patient work of thousands of years. 
A waterfall, appropriately named Grand 
Falls, plunged down the narrow chasm just 
below the power plant. 

Handling the rope, Larry slid the 
canoes, one by one, down the steep slope of 
greasy mud, loose rocks, and clinging trees 


Either portage or face arrest! Numerous signs 
above the dam order canoeists and snoopers 
to get off the river at this point. 


No swan diving allowed. A table rock affords 
a vista of the gorge below the dam. 


that prevented a precipitous slide. At a mid- 
point tree Mike and Tim stopped each canoe 
and then carefully positioned it for a final 
drop to others waiting below. Our canoeing 
expedition had become a mountaineering 
exercise. I felt as if I were in a Steve 
McQueen escape film. 

Three of us, less agile and less confident 
than the rest, held onto a standing rope to 
brace ourselves in the event of a fall. For 
maximum safety, Larry clipped me in with a 
carabiner as I rappelled down, mud spatter- 
ing my clothes and camera. In mountaineer- 
ing lingo, my descent required two pitches to 
the rough, ledgy canoe put-in. Thanks to deft 
handling of the painters, the canoes went in 
the water one by one and each of the 
canoeists moved off quickly to free up space 
for the others in the tight launch area. 

Finally underway, Larry and I picked up 
the fast water in a forward rush down the 
beautiful gorge lined with crags. This place 
seemed straight out of a fairy tale, an 
enchanted home of the gods. I wished that 
this magical passage would not end. Within a 
short time, however, we spotted Mike on 
river left starting to load packs into waiting 
canoes. “I feel like I’m running a deli- 
catessen,” Mike said as we drew near. “Who 
wants what?” he asked as he attempted to 
figure out which pack went into which 
canoe. As heavy rains resumed we beached 
for lunch at the first available gravel bar. 

After a few surprise rapids in Class II 
water, we noticed a bent-out-of-shape alu- 
minum canoe abandoned on the shoreline, 
evidently a victim of too many broaches. We 
finally arrived at the Turtle Trail campsite, 
featuring an artistic sign of an idealized tur- 
tle. Directly across the river was an identical 
sign, perhaps marking a snowmobile route. 

Despite the utterly wretched weather 
conditions, Mike would not let himself or his 
friends go hungry. His beef stroganoff and 
vegetables were excellent, with wine to wash 
it down. I was pleasantly surprised that we 
hadn’t received cold food for supper, cheese 
and crackers, fruit and cookies, to eat in our 
tents. In my days as a trip camp counselor I 
occasionally had resorted to that solution, 
albeit reluctantly, for my young charges. 

“Guess what?” Mike said. “I was going 
to bake a cake.” He has already done enough 


Downriver campsite or bust! Underway 
through the last section of the canyon 


for us, I thought to myself. Pausing a second 
or two, Mike continued, “But I left the cake 
mix at home.” He had set us up perfectly 
with another of his jokes. We all smiled. 
Talk under the kitchen fly usually cen- 
tered on faulty gear, a close call during the 
day’s paddle, trips taken in the past, compar- 
isons among rivers, and trips planned for the 
future. “The trouble is that if you retire too 
early,’ someone remarked, “you have no 
money. If you retire too late, your health may 
be gone.” Whatever the situation, wealth, 
health, bad weather, or all three, we looked 
ahead toward next year’s river adventure. 


Seventh Day 

Saturday, June 18: On our last day on 
the river, the Nepisiguit would not let us go 
easily. We entered a long section of Class III 
whitewater, the Chain of Rocks Rapids, with 
the rain-swollen river picking up added 
power as it swept down a tangle of ledges, 
boulders, and hung-up logs protruding at 
wild angles. At river left and center was the 
fiercest gray-white water, the black ledges 
resembled withering, half-submerged 
snakes. This section would have offered 
Steve McQueen and his stuntmen a wild ride 
if even their canoes could have remained 
upright. 

Mike and Larry decided to line the 
canoes on river right. Even this route 
amounted to an ordeal of slippery rocks, 
chutes that often pinched the canoe passage, 
and jagged land points. The riverscape 
required a most skillful handling of the 
painters to swing the canoes, often including 
a step into knee-deep water. 

I knew my physical limits. Mike and 
Larry did, too, so they assigned me to a tem- 
porary job as expedition photographer. The 
others worked like Volga boatmen, slaving 
away to keep the heavily loaded canoes from 
rolling over. I shot the scene, my supposedly 
waterproof camera jamming at times in the 
rain. I hiked along most gingerly, planting 
my feet on level rock as anything on an angle 
would have meant an instant slip. Here and 
there patches of soil provided both firm foot- 
ing and space for low blueberry bushes 
which awaited warm weather and sunshine to 
ripen their still-green berries. The shrubs got 


me reminiscing about some _ previous 
Canadian canoeing trips later in the growing 
season. On those expeditions I enjoyed lus- 
cious berries during remote bushwhacks 
where very few parties ever came through, 
let alone harvested the fruit. 

After nearly an hour of the most intense 
effort, the lining was over and everyone was 
soaked but safe. We jumped into our canoes 
in calmer water and soon reached our take- 
out and our vehicles. 

The Nepisiguit had fully lived up to its 
Mi’kmaq name, “the river that dashes rough- 
ly along,” a formidable, worthy stream in 
every respect. If they were interested, the 
National Outdoor Leadership School 
(NOLS), Outward Bound, Navy SEALs, 
Army Rangers, or Marine boot camp guides 
and drill instructors could come here for their 
training and not be disappointed. I once 
attended a slide presentation given by some 
friends about their northern Quebec canoeing 
expedition, they called it, “The trip that 
wouldn’t give an inch.” We certainly had 
experienced another such saga here. 

I have often pondered the meaning of 
Lionel Terray’s title for his mountaineering 
memoir, Les Conquérants de l’inutile (in 
English, Conquistadors of the Useless). 
Terray, a French Alpinist who had made 
many worldwide first ascents, ultimately 
died for his passion in a 1965 climbing acci- 
dent. Terray’s family and others all along had 
considered his devotion to mountaineering as 
little more than a fool’s errand, a waste of 
energy in pursuing a worthless, pointless 
lifestyle. Terray was contemptuous of his 
critics and became a conqueror of mountains, 
a courageous explorer who proudly unfolded 
his tricolor flag on summits where no one 
had gone before. 

Concerning the Nepisiguit River expe- 
dition, I suppose others might dismiss our 
descent of this magnificent waterway, sug- 
gesting that the frittered-away time and 
money could have been much better spent. 
They are entitled to their opinions, which our 
party heartily ignores. 

Contrary to Terray’s somewhat cryptic 
book title, we had been “conquistadors of the 
meaningful,” canoeing the ancient routes by 
which the Native Americans (and eventually 


Europeans) had explored the vast, watery- 
veined North American continent. Their 
heroic pioneering travels live on today in the 
vicarious reenactments by millions of recre- 
ational paddlers, dipping their blades in the 
same waters to follow Champlain, 
Mackenzie, and many others on these same 
lakes and rivers. 

The Nepisiguit is waiting for you. We’ll 
meet at the put-in. 


Practical Information 

For those intending to descend the 
Nepisiguit, experienced paddlers, coupled 
with strong leadership, should encounter 
moderate difficulty. I must emphatically 
emphasize that this rugged river is not to be 
taken lightly. 

An excellent map, Nepisiguit River and 
Lake System (in French, Le Réseau des Lacs 
et de la Riviére Nepisiguit), is essential. 

For more information, contact: 

Mike Patterson, 192 Congress St., 
Belfast, ME, USA 04915, (207) 338-3932. 

Larry Totten, 21 Millstone Dr., W. Bath, 
ME USA 04530, (207) 443-9697. 

For local Bathurst information and var- 
ious Nepisiguit River and Mount Carleton 
Provincial Park services and contacts: 

Meredith Caissie, Tourism Manager, 
City of Bathurst Parks, Recreation, and 
Tourism, 850 Ste. Anne St, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick CANADA E2A 6X2, (506) 548- 
0410, Fax (506) 548-0406, www.bathurst.ca 


No pep talk is needed to break away from the 
rapids and head for the take-out, a change of 
clothes, and hot food. 


Slippery when wet. Lining the Chain of Rocks Rapids section in the rain demands backbreaking and dangerous work. 


After breakfast next morning we rowed 
for about an hour, I went ashore after water, 
and Ben went after ducks, he killed one and 
wounded another. We then sailed to the main 
wharf at Orange Mills and found that the post 
office was a half mile back. We went back a 
short distance in the boat and went ashore. I 
went to the office and Ben got dinner ready. 
The office was in a private dwelling around 
which were many flowers in blossom. There 
was a lemon tree with large fruit upon it and 
also in blossom. There were no letters for us 
and I left an order. Close to where our fire 
was the skeleton of an alligator, out of the 
jaw of which I got a few teeth. The place 
consisted of five houses covering a distance 
of a mile in length. 

We then left for Federal Point, five 
miles below, also on the east side, we made it 
about sunset. There are seven houses along 
the shore, for a mile the land is not more than 
seven feet above the water, one man had 
about three acres of banana plants. Next 
morning we started and rowed for a point 
about seven miles distant. We landed close to 
the point on which was a deserted plantation, 
around the partially torn down house stood 
some wild orange trees loaded with fruit. 
Some of the trees bore a sweet orange but the 
peel was very thick. We fired at some quails 
but missed. 

The strong wind came up and we set 
sail, but hardly got under way when the wind 
died away and we ran ashore. Ben went upon 
the bank, and came running back saying. 
there was a flock of quails up there. We took 
our guns and went for them, I shot at them on 
the run and missed, I could see no sign of 
shot striking anywhere. Ben followed and 
shot both barrels at them on the ground and 
killed seven. They were very fat The wind is 
from all directions and it is cloudy again. We 
got about sixty of the sweet oranges. 

Sunday the twenty-fourth, went hunting 
first thing, I shot a partridge, woodpecker 
and a dove and then got breakfast ready. Ben 
returned with six greys and a woodpecker. A 
short time after breakfast three crackers came 
along, and we talked for about two hours. 
They found out who we were and we, who 
they were. The place was owned by a rich 
man who died leaving it to his heirs, who by 
the looks have never been near it. 

They left and we heard a pounding over 
to the house; we took our guns and went over 


Trip to Florida 
and Back 


From Providence, Rhode Island 


Part 5 


to see what they were up to; they were tear- 
ing off boards and putting them in their boat. 
Before leaving one went up a tree and shook 
off a large bag full of oranges. We then 
thought we would have some, so I went up 
the tree and tossed them to Ben, who laid 
them on the ground. They were very large 
and beautiful, and we got about two bushels. 

At about that time came up a strong 
west wind which lasted about two hours, the 
waves rolled in so as to oblige us to push off 
and hitch to a post a short distance from 
shore and let her swing. We shipped little 
water for the amount of pitching and rolling 
she did. If there had been any reeds out 
beyond us it would have been no trouble to 
us. The night is cloudy. 

Monday went into the woods early. as 
usual, they were mostly live oak. We had not 
gone far when my attention was called to an 
animal walking along the same way as we 
were, and not more than twenty yards from 
Ben. I asked him what it was. He said it was 
a pig. I told him it was not, and to shoot, but 
he did not and so I shot and killed it, It was a 
possum good and fat, of about twelve pounds 
weight and of a grayish color, with a tail like 
arat. We saw no other game and returned and 
skinned it. 

In preference to the other mode, after 
which we started, we pushed along the shore 
to Tico. It consists of about nine houses, a 
depot and blacksmith shop. The cars run to 
St. Augustine fifteen miles distant, fare each 
way two dollars. We saw the train come in, it 
consisted of a locomotive, tender, two com- 
mon horse cars and a freight car about the 
same size, In fact a short time before they 
had used horse and wooden rails, I undertook 
to send a letter but there were none in the 
place, and had none the last two days. It 
rained at intervals, there was a store in the 
place. Ben asked if anybody rode in the cars, 
he was answered that the Yankees did. 

We left and rowed across the cove and 
landed on a low bank, at which place we 


Riding out a squall Sunday afternoon three miles above Picolata. 
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stopped for the night. A little before dark a 
rowboat navigated by two women, one at the 
stern and the other at the oars, they looked 
like witches, with their hoods drawn over 
their heads and the clay pipes clinched 
between their teeth. The boat was loaded 
with moss, for which they had traded, their 
names were Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Taylor, they 
got most of their living by gathering moss 
and finding alligator’s eggs which they 
hatch, and sell the young ones alive. We had 
quite a chat with them. One of their questions 
was as follows, “Did ye find right smart er 
game?” 

Next morning we rowed awhile but the 
wind was against us and we put in. I found 
the upper part of an alligator’s head but there 
were no teeth in it. I put it in my box to carry 
home. The bank is nice and green and about 
three feet above the water, there are some 
very fine Magnolia trees here, some of which 
are three feet through and of good height. It 
seems to have been a camping ground for a 
great many. It has been cloudy all day and 
sprinkled at intervals. 

Wednesday morning we started for 
Picolata going along easily. At one of the 
places we stopped Ben went up into the lots 
and shot a quail. There were some Negroes 
digging sweet potatoes that were planted last 
August, and they did not yield more than 
thirty five bushels to the acre. The day is very 
pleasant. 

We arrived at Picolata about four, it is 
forty-four miles from Jacksonville, and on 
the east side, there are about six houses in the 
place, one of which is used for a store and 
post office and a couple of young orange 
groves. Upon the wharf sat three darkeys 
fishing, they had spent three hours in catch- 
ing about a pound of pond shiners, and did 
better than I expected. for they had a third of 
one for a bait. The shore here is about seven 
feet high. 

Next morning about nine the wind 
sprang up in our favor, but the tide had gone 
out and we had a good job to get her off 
which we did by laying boards down and 
rowling her along, The wind was strong and 
we went along gayly. We steered for a point 
on the other side of the river and sailed to 
within four miles of Green Cove Springs, but 
could not cross, the wind being against us. 
The shore here is about fourteen feet high. I 
spent the afternoon in reading and writing 
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Friday morning we had a hard pull but 
arrived at the place a little after nine, we 
landed at a saw mill which was not in use. I 
went up to the post office and got three let- 
ters for myself and one for Ben. There are 
two fine hotels in the place, in front of one 
are the springs, which are fenced in, and they 
are divided by high fences into three apart- 
ments, two for the ladies and gentlemen who 
visit, the park, which is private property. The 
other is for those who do not wish to pay 
anything for bathing. In passing by the odor 
of sulphur is plainly discernable, according 
to the advertisements the springs afford three 
thousand gallons a minute at a temperature of 
seventy-eight degrees, but I think a thousand 
gallons is plenty for it. 

This place is on the west side of the 
river thirty miles from Jacksonville, of about 
two hundred and seventy-five standing 
inhabitants. Most of the houses are kept 
white, by either paint or white wash. There is 
a billiard hall and sample room here. I saw 
some fine looking people here from North. 

We got some provisions and the wind 
being strong, we set sail, making for a point 
on the east side. We passed Magnolia, simply 
a hotel and a dwelling on the west. About two 
it became so rough that we put in, started a 
fire and baked some beans. About the time 
they were done we had a thunder storm, we 
took the beans and went in. It blew hard, but 
in two hours it was all over, and we started a 
fire and had hasty pudding and syrup for sup- 
per. They have no black molasses at places 
along the river. 

Next morning a gentle breeze favored 
us and we set sail but did not go far, for the 
wind shifted to the opposite direction and we 
put ashore. The water here is very shallow, 
cows feed a quarter of a mile from shore, the 
bank is a full fifteen feet high, covered with 
live oak. There are more than a thousand 
coots in a flock, the water is black with them, 
but we could not approach within shooting 
distance. 

At one we started to row, for the next 
more than five miles distant the water is as 
smooth as a mirror, to our right is Juliton 
Creek. When about half way across, Ben’s 
oar broke but we managed to use it. After 
reaching the point we continued to push 
along the shore, and I shot a coot on the fly 
from the back end. We landed about half a 
mile from the store at Mandarin, the bank is 
about four feet high upon which stand some 
nice oak, from which hangs the most hand- 
some moss I have seen, some of it is eight 
feet long. I went up to the store, but it was no 
great sight. 

Sunday, January thirty, when we went to 
bed it was starlight and about two it com- 
menced to rain and ceased about ten. 
Mandarin is situated on the east side of the 


Mandarin. 


river, fifteen miles from Jacksonville. There 
are about a dozen houses fronting on the 
river, and half dozen or so in back. The bank 
is about twelve feet high, and the water is 
shoal for a long way out. On the east side of 
the main wharf there is a walk four feet wide, 
built up on stakes not in the mud extending 
more than thirteen hundred feet. Connected 
with it are walks from the houses, and 
wharfs. 

Mrs. Stowe’s house is the first along 
this walk. It is built of tight boards, a story 
and a half high, and is about hidden by three 
live oaks and orange trees, among which oats 
were sown and are now about six inches 
high. In one of the gardens I saw a tea rose 
bush in blossom, and a large bed of gerani- 
ums. There is a school house which is also 
used for a church. I saw a fence over back 
three logs high, each log about a foot 
through. 

Monday night the wind has blown from 
the northwest, cleared and cold all day. 
Tuesday night, it was pleasant all day. The 
first house to the east is a boarding house, 
kept by Mr. Webb, price eight dollars per 
week. Two of the boarders went out hunting 
and killed a duck. They ran ashore at our 
camp on the way back and gave us the duck. 

Between here and the entrance to Dry 
Lake, to the west, the beam of a steamer, 
sunk by a torpedo during the war, is to be 
seen just above the water. Two of the board- 
ers came and spent the evening with us, and 
let us take a New York Tribune and Herald. 

Wednesday, still at Mandarin, a little 
after nine, two of the fellows from the board- 
ing house came down and Ben went a hunt- 
ing with them, but it commenced to rain in an 
hour or so, and they came back, Ben declar- 
ing that, he would not go hunting again while 
there. It rained until two. 

Through the compactness of my memo- 
randa I missed an occurrence which is this. In 
the evening of Monday, a sailboat towing 
another ran ashore at our camp. It was navi- 
gated by four coons, one a man about forty, 
two three and four, boys not over fourteen 
years old, and none of the whole party were 
related, although the boys called their older 
Uncle Jack. The water was not deep enough 
to run their boat to the bank so they had to 
wade. Three pulled off their shoes for the 
purpose, but the other waded ashore, going 
clear over his shoes. When up to the fire he 
pulled them off and dried them. They were 
moss gatherers and a lazy looking set. Their 
dog came ashore when supper was ready and 
ate with them. It consisted of baked sweet 
potatoes. 

In the morning I came out, they were 
wrapped up in canvas and about as close to 
the fire as they could cleverly get and not get 
burned. The fire was well out, and they too 
lazy to get any more wood. I started it up and 


was soon very comfortable, the boys were 
goading all the time and I told them to shut 
up which they did. 

The old fellow sent them to the store 
after a pint of rum and plug of tobacco. He 
had rather have rum than meat, they had had 
nothing but potatoes for the last week. The 
dog looked comical grinding away at the end 
of a half baked potato. They left about ten, 
and a lazier lot of beings I never saw. I 
should suppose by the looks that the old man 
had brought the boys with him to do the 
work, and that the boys had come to have an 
easy time! 

Thursday, it was cold and windy all day, 
the boarders were around the same as usual. 
About four, a white fellow about twenty 
years old ran ashore with his dugout at our 
camp, it being too rough for him to proceed. 
He had started from Juliton Creek where he 
was at work on a sunken steamer, and bound 
to Jacksonville. He lived down at Yellow 
Bluff and was the strongest looking fellow I 
had seen. He stayed all night sleeping side of 
the fire wrapped up in a blanket. 

We cut some wood into small pieces to 
start a fire with in the house if it should need 
it. About twelve Ben waked up, which soon 
waked me, it was hailing and pretty cold. 
Ben lit the candle and then the pine which he 
laid in the kettle and then turned in. I put my 
nose into the moss to get rid of the smoke. It 
warmed us up nicely. We had three more 
fires during the rest of the night with equally 
good affect. 

The next morning when we came out 
we were black as charcoal peddlers, a black 
specimen of humanity! There was consider- 
able hail along the shore, our visitor left 
about ten. I took a walk up to the store. In one 
of the yards was a man working on his house, 
with his overcoat on and the collar turned up 
to keep his ears warm, and a pair of gloves, 
but a few feet off were roses in bloom, and 
peas in blossom. In the afternoon James 
Tickle, brought me down seven different 
kinds of birds’ heads, which I boiled and 
cleaned and put in with my collection of the 
same kind. We thought we would sleep by 
the fire tonight, so we collected a large pile 
of moss and layed it on boards and bushes, 
close to the fire, then layed on a large stump 
which burned nicely all night. 

Saturday the day is pleasant, Areson and 
Tickle have gone a deer hunting intending to 
stay until Sunday evening, I took a walk over 
to McHaughtons who keeps a store, at which 
place they had started to build a wharf into 
deep water, but the shore end rotted down 
before they got the other end finished. I 
asked how they got the stakes so firmly in the 
sand, and was told that they worked them in. 
I saw one wharf in course of construction and 
the ends of stakes had not been pounded 
upon. 


(To Be Continued) 


After living in New York City, 
Connecticut, and other parts of the East 
Coast for about 14 years, in 1974 I returned 
to Chicago to care for my elderly parents. 
While on the East Coast I had sailed a small, 
lapstrake, dinghy extensively in the Long 
Island bays and off Warren’s Point, Rhode 
Island. Since I had left the dinghy on the 
estate of a friend in Quogue, Long Island, I 
wanted a boat for sailing in Lake Michigan. 
In cooperation with a friend, we purchased a 
fiberglassed wooden Snipe made about 1950. 
The Snipe proved fun to sail in Lake 
Michigan. Although only 15.5’ long, it was 
fast and, if properly managed, could handle 
about any sailing breeze and wave conditions 
that were common to the lake. I developed a 
high esteem for the Snipe class. 

Eventually, I obtained sole ownership of 
the Snipe and, when taking care of my par- 
ents became a full-time task about 1986, 
gave the boat to a sailing museum. After my 
mother died in 1991 I retrieved the dinghy 
from Quogue and began to sail it in Lake 
Michigan. I kept the boat on a trailer on my 
front lawn, launched it in the Jackson Park 
“Inner Harbor,’ and eventually sailed into 
the lake out of the “Outer Harbor.” The 
dinghy was not as fast as the Snipe, but it was 
designed for Great Lake sailing and was sea- 
worthy. 

On returning from a sail, it was my cus- 
tom to stop at the Jackson Park Yacht Club to 
avail myself of the porta-potty that they had 
on a wharf. One fall afternoon in 2004 my 
curiosity was aroused by a small sailboat on 
a trailer parked on a hill behind the club 
building. On inspecting the rig I found the 
boat to be a wooden, fiberglassed Snipe. On 
its side was painted “9106.” The canvas 
cover had been blown off the boat and the 
cockpit was filled with leaves, twigs, old bot- 
tles, and other debris. The boat appeared 
abandoned. 

I asked Al Thompson, the steward of the 
club, if he knew anything about the Snipe. 
He said that it had belonged to a student at 
the University of Chicago (UofC) and about 
five or more years before had been severely 
damaged in a storm. The student apparently 
then had abandoned it. Al had put the hull, 
mast, boom, and other parts on the trailer, 
and had parked everything on the hill. The 
student had never returned. Al did not know 
his name or how he could be reached. He 
said that the club was interested in disposing 
of the boat and trailer and might be willing to 
sell everything. 

I did not really need another sailboat, 
but had so much enjoyed the first Snipe I had 
sailed that I was interested in this one. 


Al, Betty and Art wae “9106” down to the parking lot. 


An Old Snipe 
Goes Home 


By Bradford Lyttle 
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“9106” tucked away out behind the yacht 
club. 


Therefore, I inspected it closely. Missing 
were the sails, daggerboard, and tiller. The 
forestay was broken, half of the cross stay 
spreader was broken, several of the buoyan- 
cy bags were punctured, and the top of the 
rudder was crushed. However, the hull 
appeared to have been well-made and did not 
seem to be suffering from rot. The trailer, 
though rusted in places, was exceptionally 
sturdy. It had 20” wheels, whose tires seemed 
not to be rotted. In general, probably because 
the boat had been sitting on the top of a hill, 
exposed to the drying effects of wind, wood- 
en and rubber parts seemed to have weath- 
ered rather than rotted. 

Because I wanted the missing parts, I 
made an initial attempt to find the boat’s 
owner through the University of Chicago’s 
sailing club. No one knew anything about the 
boat or its owner. Also, since “9106” had a 
United States Sailing Association decal on its 
hull, I wrote to the USSA. No reply. And I 
consulted the Snipe Association website. On 
its bulletin board I posted a message asking if 
anyone knew anything about the owner of 
“9106.” No response. 

I arranged with Al to purchase the Snipe 
and trailer and left a deposit of $25 to hold 
everything over the winter of 2004-2005. In 
the spring of 2005 I made a more thorough 


search for the owner through the UofC sail- 
ing club. Again nothing turned up. I was told 
that the club had been inoperative for several 
years and that a building where some of its 
equipment had been stored had been torn 
down. All leads through the sailing club 
seemed to have reached a dead end. 

Once again I returned to the Snipe 
Association website. It had been redesigned 
over the winter and a little search engine had 
been installed. I entered “9106” in the search 
engine and was surprised and pleased to find 
a message from someone who was looking 
for a Snipe with the “9106” hull number. I 
responded and received this reply: 

“Dear Bradford: Pd about given up 
finding her. Please let me know her location. 
I'd surely appreciate it. “9106” was built by 
my dad in the 1950s while he worked for 
Gerber Boat Works on City Island (Bronx, 
New York). The boat was in my family until 
the early 1990s. I crewed for my dad when I 
was six years old until I went away to grad 
school in 1980. My sister crewed for him a 
bit but lost interest. By then my dad was no 
youngster so he sold her to a gentleman from 
Ohio for use by his son. The boat was never 
registered to SCIRA (the Snipe Association), 
thus it was never raced. 

“My mom died unexpectedly and my 
dad has not been the same since. I conspired 
with my sisters to try to find the only other 
girl he loved, “9106” (Bittersweet) without 
his knowledge. My plan was to try to find 
her, make her seaworthy, and try to race with 
my dad either in a local New Jersey regatta 
or possibly the Snipe Master’s Champion- 
ships as a surprise. 

“T am interested in bringing her back 
home. Ownership appears to be a bit in the 
gray area, as you’ve explained it. If indeed 
you are the “owner” and thus are able to do 
with her as you please, let me know what 
time and expense you’ve put into surveying 
her and if it is reasonable I will buy her from 
you. I’m sure my dad will be pleased to see 
her and sail her again, but both of us would 
agree that we’d rather see you take care of 
her and love her like we did than to see her 
rot on a trailer. Let me know what you think. 
Thank you, Art Margulies.” 

A day later Art Margulies sent me this 
message: “Brad, I cannot ask my dad too 
many questions about “9106” because it may 
give away my surprise. He did say he had put 
“9106” up for sale via an ad in the Snipe 
Bulletin. The ad was promptly answered by a 
gentleman from Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
willing to pay what my dad was asking and 
came to Lake Quassapaug, Connecticut, to 
look her over and purchased her. He said it 


we team a that brought “9106” home: Al, Betty, Art, and Brad. 


was for his son. He was not interested in the 
go-fasts and my dad got the impression he 
was not into racing her, that she was going to 
be used to teach his son how to sail. 

“My dad raced “9106” on Eastchester 
Bay off of Long Island Sound on the Bronx 
side of New York City, in Manhasset Bay off 
Port Washington off Long Island Sound, and 
finally at Lake Quassapaug in Woodbury, 
Connecticut. My dad traveled to regattas up 
and down the East Coast, first with my uncle 
as crew, then me, when I was six until I left 
New York for Oregon and grad school. He 
tried sailing with a variety of young crews at 
Lake Quassapaug but it was mentally and 
physically wearing him down (he was in his 
60s at the time). So he put “9106” up for sale. 

“If we could get her back somehow I 
know it would make him very happy to know 
that she was back in our family again. I hope 
to sail a regatta with him in her if I can refur- 
bish her. I am very handy like him, I worked 
as a rigger in a marina for most of early life. 
I have built, refurbished, and refitted many 
wooden boats with all the skill he taught me 
as a skilled woodworker/boatbuilder. I do not 
care if “9106” is presently missing her cen- 
terboard, rudder, sails, etc. They were all 
built by my dad and I can build them again! 
The original daggerboard was stainless steel 
and weighed approximately 80lbs. It was too 
heavy for me to lift when I was six and Dad 
had to help me raise and lower it. 

“When the Nationals were at 
Association Island in upstate New York, my 
dad and I decided to fabricate a centerboard 
out of sheet of 6061 aluminum utilizing the 
alternative shape allowed by the rules at that 
time (it weighed maybe 30lbs). The rudder 
was made with a plywood core and shaped to 
a parabola with balsa wood, then covered in 
Vectra cloth and epoxy resin. The tiller was 
homemade using pieces of aluminum. The 
cockpit was widened and the centerboard 
trunk was cut down, buoyancy bags were 
added, all to make her “self-rescuing/sail- 
away” after a capsize. To bring her up to a 
minimum weight of 381lbs pounds I believe 
she carried approximately 5lbs of lead just 
forward of the trunk. 

“I would love to see a photo of her, 
including one with her registration number 
routed into the keel plank, if possible. My 
prayers were answered with your email.” 

While we were discussing a price for 
the boat and trailer it occurred to me that the 
student probably had taken the missing parts 
to use on a different boat, not again on 
“9106.” Since I did not know the student’s 
name or where he had gone, I stopped look- 
ing for the parts. 

Art proposed to pick up “9106” the 
weekend of May 6-8. Art and his fiance, 
Betty, arrived with Betty’s minivan early the 
morning of Friday, May 6. We breakfasted at 
a nearby restaurant, then went to the Jackson 
Park Yacht Club where Al was waiting for us. 
We further inflated the trailer’s tires, people- 
handled the trailer down from its perch on 
the hill to the parking lot, tied on the mast, 
stored the boom, and attached a set of trailer 
lights. Finally, after the boat was securely on 
the trailer and the trailer lights were working, 
I led the van and trailer south on Stony Island 
Avenue to the ramp to 1-90 and waved Art 
and Betty on their way. 

On May 8 I received this final email: 
“Brad: we arrived safe, sound, and exhaust- 
ed. Thanks again for all your help from start 
to finish.” 
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Arrowhead Custom Boats and Canoe 
4113 Guadalupe 


<3an\ oneal 4 Plans and custom boats to 30 feet 


www.arrowheadboats.com 
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www.forteRTS.com 


Battens, Carbon Spars, Poles, Gaffs, Tiller Extenders 


Forte braided tubular tapered battens improve durability and save weight. Need new 
spars for a custom boat? Replacement spars for a current design? Call. us for a quotation. 
You will be pleasantly surprised! Aerospace quality construction at affordable prices. 


14 Lorenz Ind. Pkwy., Ledyard, CT 06339-1946 « (774) 644-1965 
www.forterts.com contact @forterts.com 


Are You Moving? 


You may have told the Post Oliiice, 
but you didn't tell us. 


To avoid missed issues ($2 
each if ordered separately) 


The card you give 
to the Post Office 
only forwards Ist- 
class mail — not 
publications. 
You have to notify 
us of your new 
address directly. 


please notify us at least six 


weeks in advance. 


Mail notification to: 
Messing About in Boats 
39 Burle St. 
Wenham, MA 01984-1943 


Or Telephone (978) 774-0906 
7-10am or 5-9pm 
(No Machine) 


This is the Edward M. Cotter, the 
Buffalo fireboat, also known as Engine #20. 
She was named after a firefighter and union 
president. She was originally named the 
William S. Gratten, launched in 1900 at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Her power was a 
coal-fired steam plant and she had much nar- 
rower stacks. She spent years doing routine 
firefighting duties until July 27, 1928. The 
Gratten was fighting a fire on an oil barge in 
the Buffalo River when the mooring lines 
burned through. The barge drifted across the 
river and hit the tanker McColl. The McColl 
exploded and a giant fireball engulfed the 
Gratten. The boilers eventually ran dry and 
blew up, causing the ship to burn to the 
waterline. 

She was rebuilt at the Buffalo Dry Dock 
with a lower profile and new pumps and 
equipment. The Gratten stayed in this form 
until 1953. She was then converted to diesel 
power and renamed the Edward M. Cotter. 
One of Cotter’s claims to fame is when she 
became the only fireboat to cross an interna- 
tional border to fight a fire. She and a Coast 
Guard cutter steamed for an hour to the 
Maple Leaf Mill in Port Colburn, Ontario. 
There she helped control a fire that had pre- 
viously been out of control. 

In the “70s and ‘80s she fought fires 
along the Buffalo waterfront, many unreach- 
able by any other means. There was a push to 
give her landmark status in the ‘90s but the 
city fought it off. They were fearful that they 
would not be able to update or convert her if 
necessary. Then she came “under fire” for 
her operating expenses (typical of our local 
politicians’ penny wise, pound foolish atti- 
tude that is still the norm in western New 
York today, in my correct opinion) and was 
taken out of service as an active fireboat. 

She was kept “operational” to break up 
ice in and around the Buffalo River to pre- 
vent ice dams that occur and cause flooding. 
It turned out to be a lucky decision. As it 
turned out, the waterfront fire insurance rates 
went sky high without a fireboat. Thank you 
very much, Buffalo politicians. Penny wise 
anyone? The Cotter was “eventually” 
returned to active duty when this was 
learned. The local politicians here are slow 


Winter icebreaking duty. 


The Buffalo Fireboat 


By Greg Grundtisch 


on the uptake. I believe I’m right about that, 
too. 

The Cotter’s deck has numerous fire 
monitors and can send 15,000 gallons of 
water per minute. The turret platform at the 
stern can be raised and lowered with 
hydraulic lifts. She was recently overhauled 
at Port Weller Dry Dock and is in top shape. 
She could use a bit of paint here and there. 

She still breaks ice in the Buffalo River 
once a week, or as needed. She is often open 
for public tours and is always present at 
waterfront festivities. An interesting thing to 
witness is that when she begins to pump 
water, you can actually see her drop down 
from all the water she can pump at once. Like 
she is in an indentation in the water. 

The Buffalo area does not have too 
many interesting things left due to some poor 


Winter icebreaking duty. 


planning and very bad decisions, especially 
in regard to the waterfront. The Cotter is one 
that has been fortunate to remain and Buffalo 
is lucky to have her. 

You can see the Cotter at her dock on 
the Buffalo River at the Ganson Bridge by 
the General Mills Plant. You can see her 
there most days. If there is an extra hand 
around they probably will give you a little 
tour. Or you can attend one of many Spring- 
Summer Events on the waterfront and tour 
the vessel then. 

Some brief stats are; length 98°3”, draft 
10°10”, top speed, 11.5mph, and a water 
stream of 600’ and 15,000gal per minute. For 
some more info and some really nice photos, 
just Google buffalo fireboat, or William M. 
Cotter. You will find several interesting sites 
to browse. 


The bow water cannon. 


MULLINS 


PRESSED STEEL 


Gz W.H.MULLINS COMPANY 
-- SALEM, OHIO. U.S.A. 


Thanks to reader Burt Van Deusen we are able to 
follow up on earlier articles about Mullins Pressed 
Steel Boats with this cover and introductory pages 
from the 62-page Mullins 1912 catalog. Mullins 
cashed in on the surging popularity of the automobile 
and adopted automobile manufacturing technology to 
produce boats ideally suited to the arrival of the gaso- 
line engine on the water. 


MULLINS 1912 MODELS 


HE MULLINS line for 1912 will consist of ten power 
boat models from 16 to 26 feet in length. Power 
plants from a three horse-power, single cylinder, two cycle 
engine to a 30 horse-power, four cylinder, four cycle en- 
gine. Designed by naval architects of national reputation, 
insuring perfect models, fast, seaworthy, safe. Built of 
steel like torpedo boats. Never leak, warp, dry out, 

. waterlog, check or rot. Never requires calking or other 
numerous repairs so necessary to the life of the wooden 
boat. Equipped with Air-Tight Compartments, insur- 
ing absolute safety. One-Man Control, Mullins Silent 
Under-Water Exhaust —in fact, all of these launches, 
from the lowest to the highest in price, stand for Mullins 
Quality and possess the many exclusive features and 
advantages that have resulted in placing over 40,000 
Mullins Pressed Steel Boats in all parts of the world. 


For convenience, we divide this line into three types, 


as follows: 

Mullins (18 Ft., 6 H.P., 2 Cyl., 2 Cycle. ..$ 300.00 
Leader 

Launches {24 Ft., 8 H.P., 2 Cyl.,2 Cycle... 625.00 
35.36, 37,38 (26 Ft., 11 H.P.,2Cyl.,2 Cycle... 775.00 
Mullins 16 Ft., 3 H.P., 1 Cyl., 2 Cycle... 150.00 
Special 

Launches {!8Ft., 3H-P.,1Cyl.,2Cycle... 200.00 
Pages—39, 40,41 (18 Ft., 6 H.P., 2 Cyl., 2 Cycle... 265.00 
Mullins (20 Ft., 8 H.P., 2 Cyl.,2 Cycle... 550.00 
Automo- | 

bile (24 Ft., 25 H.P., 3 Cyl., 2 Cycle... 950.00 
Launches’ log Fi. 95 H.P., 3 Cyl., 2Cycle... 975.00 


30 $1, 32, 33 26 Ft., 30 H.P., 4 Cyl., 4 Cycle... 1,400.00 


We also build a line of fine row boats and duck boats. 
Thousands of Mullins Pressed Steel Row Boats are now 
inuse. We build both square stern and double-end models, 
from 11 to 16 feet in length, at prices ranging from $24.00 
to $41.00 each. Your attention is called particularly to 
the row boats and duck boats, pages 52 to 61. 


A Trip Through the Largest Boat Factory in the World 


Yhousands Forty thousand or more Mullins Steel Boats are now in use all over the world and 
im Use we contend that had it been possible for us to have placed our steel boat before 

the boat buyers and explain to them personally the superiority of our construction, 
shere would to-day be five times that number in use. 


Senstruction It is of course, impossible to take all prospective boat buyers through our factory 

Explained in person. We only wish we could, but as this is out of the question, the next 

best thing is to conduct you through our factory by a clear, concise and straight 

©» the point description of our construction, making clear to you the wonderful advantages and 

many superior features we offer. We ask your co-operation and assistance and instead of 
lending us your ear,” lend us your imagination. 


from now on, Mr. Boat-Buyer, imagine you are in the company of the writer, for I am going to 
-ake vou through our factory as I have taken hundreds upon hundreds of customers before you. 
| am going to give you the same information and endeavor to impart to you the same thorough 
knowledge of this construction that you would get were you here in person. 


From now on, this conversation will be between you and the writer personally. 


GRADE OF STEEL 


“From what material do you build your boats?” 

‘Mullins Pressed Steel Boats are built of the celebrated New-Process Galvanized 
Steel Plates. This is not the ordinary galvanized steel with a single coat of galva- 
sizing, every plate receives two coats of galvanizing. In the galvanizing process the plates are 
“sxpersed in a weak solution of sulphuric acid until all oxide is removed. These plates are 
shen passed through a bath of molten zinc at a temperature of approximately 850 degrees Fahr. 


Special Steel 


4s quickly as they are sufficiently cool, they are again passed through this zinc bath, after 
«hich they are thoroughly inspected to see that there are no imperfections. Each plate is then 
«reared by a secret chemical process which hardens and prevents scaling of the galvanizing.” 
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PHIL BOLGER & FRIENDS, INC. 
BOAT DESIGNERS, PO BOX 
1209, GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 
FAX 978-282-1349 


SCOCHER 
WYreninse 


This little houseboat was designed for a 
lady who meant to use it as a weekend camp 
on a lake just out of the pond class. The 
design was in an old tradition. William Atkin 
did several of the genre for his Ideal Series of 
How-To-Build Designs for Motorboating 
magazine and I’ve just been looking at 
detailed plans with many photos of such a 
boat that Charles D. Mower designed for his 
own use in 1904. Mower, who was a promi- 
nent designer of oceangoing sail and power 
yachts and of winning racers, didn’t disdain 
putting a lot of thought into this low-end 
design and obviously had a good time with it. 
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Bolger on Design 


Scow Houseboat 
Design #481 
Length 19’9” ¢ Breadth 7°10” * Height 7’2” 


All the designs mentioned were essen- 
tially houses that would float, as distin- 
guished from boats with more or less cabin. 
The Atkin and Mower designs were typical 


DONT OB EE DIESE TE FICO PLAS 1 DESI 


in that they were rectangular scows with no 
curves at all. The bow and stern of this type 
was raked enough to deflect small waves 
downward and to be towed, not very fast, 
without burying their bows. They weren’t 
supposed to have power, though they some- 
times had makeshift sailing rigs for shifting 
berth (waiting for a fair wind to the new 
berth), and as soon as outboard motors 
became available they were used in place of 
the towboat. 

This design makes a little more conces- 
sion to mobility by giving the bottom profile 
a fair sweep from end to end. The nominal 
prismatic coefficient is .66, quite high but 
still in the boat range and, in fact, a shape 
like this is easily driven up to 5kts or so. The 
plans show a built-in trim tab at the stern to 
allow her to go a little faster than that with 
the maximum recommended power of a 15hp 
two-stroke at the time the design was made. 
This improved performance under power has 
two drawbacks; the shape is more sensitive 
to fore-and-aft weight placement, and it’s 
noisier in water that is not perfectly calm. 
The latter objection is mitigated by the abili- 
ty of this type of hull to get into very small 
and shallow places where the water is always 
smooth. And if the splashing becomes really 
annoying, the boat can be swung broadside 
to the wind, when she’ll be quieter than the 
rakedbow type. 

The curved bottom is a stiffer shape to 
stand taking the ground on mud or sand. It’s 
specified to be 1” thick plywood with heavy 
fiberglass sheathing and three external 
stringers. It will stand considerable abuse, 
short of sharp rocks, and its weight, with the 
buoyancy of the house carried out to the 
sides, gives her a respectable range of stabil- 
ity to stand off-center weights without dan- 
ger. She’s, of course, not fit for open water on 
account of the low bow, though she might 
make a short jump from one inlet to another 
on a dead calm forecast. ve been out off 
Miami when the Gulf Stream was glassy 
calm and one would be tempted to run across 
to Gun Key and beyond. Better not, though! 

The boat on top is a Tortoise, which can 
be launched by simply sliding it over the 
side, hanging on end from its painter. It’s 
designed to come down in the water right- 
side-up and dry and to be recovered the same 
way. For boats with a finish that discourages 
this maneuver, more shipshape davits or 
other hoists could be arranged. There’s room 
on top for two of these punts, still leaving 
sunbathing space. A fixed ladder forward 
gives access to the top. 

The house is 7’2” by 12711” with 673” 
headroom. It’s laid out for a couple with a 
decent double bed (it is a bed, movable, with 
cabinets under the mattress), a reasonably 
workable washroom, and a _ two-person 
dinette. This amount of space, which also 
lends itself to variations of arrangement, is 
the best excuse for such a design. I did not 
think that any attempt to make something on 


these proportions look stylish would work, 
so I left it absolutely straightforward. It’s 
well-ventilated through a double roof; nowa- 
days we would insulate it better by lining the 
sides and ends with foam panels to make it 
habitable three seasons. 

While this is a very economical and 
efficient way to get afloat in something liv- 
able, it’s well to keep in mind that in the 21st 
century the presence of this kind of craft is 
resented in many places. They’re thought to 
spoil the view and lead to a floating slum. 
Some ports simply prohibit their presence. 
One reason for making it effectively mobile 
is to allow frequent shifting of locations. One 
defense is to keep a fancy day racing sailboat 
or an antique speedboat, etc. alongside. 

Plans of the Houseboat, our Design 
#481, are available for $150 to build one 
boat, sent priority mail, rolled in a tube, 
from: Phil Bolger & Friends, P.O. Box 1209, 
Gloucester, MA 01930. 


Why Epoxy and Paint 
Aren’t Good 
Neighbors 


(And What You Can Do About It) 


By Dave Jackson 


The growing popularity of wood/epoxy 
composite construction has done a great deal 
to stoke the resurgence of interest in wooden 
boats. The existence of numerous designs 
using this type of construction, both stitch- 
and-glue and strip-built, have made it feasi- 
ble for many people not only to build boats, 
but boats of a sophistication and complexity 
that would not have been possible for them 
using traditional means. 

Many of these composite designs are 
not only assembled using epoxy glues, but 
derive a good part of their structural strength 
from fiberglass or other structural fibers used 
to sheathe and protect the underlying wood 
or plywood. Even those designs that do not 
depend on fiber sheathing for strength are 
almost always coated with two or more coats 
of clear (unthickened) epoxy that act as a 
sealer and protect the surface of the underly- 
ing wood. 

Unfortunately, even if you like the 
essentially clear finish that results, you can’t 
stop there. So far as I am aware, nobody sells 
an epoxy coating that will not break down 
fairly soon when exposed to ultraviolet radi- 
ation (sunlight). 

Mind you, this is not an overnight phe- 
nomenon. System Three’s publication, The 
Epoxy Book, Page 18, for instance, states that 
epoxy degradation begins to be detectable 
after about six months of tropical sunlight on 
a horizontal surface, with total breakdown 
occurring after about 15 months. But while 
you need not hesitate to use your new boat or 
kayak for a month or two (if you just can’t 
wait), some further finish does need to be 
applied to protect exposed epoxy surfaces 
from the sun’s long-term affects. 

The obvious answer is to apply an addi- 
tional coating over the epoxy that contains a 
so-called UV inhibitor or otherwise accom- 
plishes the same purpose. Thus, paints all 
afford a surface good UV protection, even 
though not specifically containing an 


inhibitor, simply by virtue of the pigments 
they contain which physically block the sun’s 
rays. 

However, if you want to continue to see 
and enjoy the wood grain (after all, you did 
elect to build a wooden boat) a transparent 
over-finish leaving the wood surface visible, 
such as varnish, will be necessary. Just check 
the label to make sure the product you select 
has a UV inhibitor and remember that that 
coating will have to be renewed periodically 
and kept intact. 

This is simple enough, but the real prob- 
lem with applying paint or varnish over 
epoxy is that it sometimes doesn’t dry, or if it 
does appear to dry, the bond between the top- 
coating and the epoxy is not as strong as it 
should be which may mean blistering, peel- 
ing, or other problems later. I wish I could 
tell you that I had a sure solution for this 
problem, but I don’t. (If anyone does, please 
tell me, scraping off sticky paint is no fun). I 
have done some reading and I do have some 
ideas concerning what to do or avoid, but 
mostly I would like to bring this topic out 
into the open so if there is a sure-fire solution 
kicking around that I have not heard about 
someone will share it with me. 

First, let’s talk about the genesis of the 
problem. Epoxies cure by virtue of a chemi- 
cal reaction. When the proper amounts of 
resin and hardener are mixed together they 
combine together to form a solid. Without 
getting into the chemistry (I couldn’t even if 
I wanted to), certain essential and 
inescapable by-products of this reaction 
(referred to in some instances as amines) are 
formed and both continue to exist in the 
epoxy and/or rise to its surface. 

These by-products, where present in 
sufficient quantities, inhibit or destroy, to a 
greater or lesser extent, the driers in any paint 
or varnish applied over the epoxy. As a result 
the paint or varnish you so lovingly applied 
may not dry at all, not ever (or at least for 
longer than you can wait). Or it may tease 
you and take a long, long time to (sort of) 
dry. Or it may dry on the surface but remain 
soft underneath. Furthermore, even where 
your paint seems to dry normally, some 
sources say that there is always likely to be a 
thin, weaker interface next to the epoxy 
which may lead to adhesion problems or blis- 
tering later. 

My study of the web sites and technical 
publications of the various paint and epoxy 
manufacturers did not yield anything like a 
universal solution or procedure, if they 
addressed the topic at all. In fairness, there 
may be no one answer that can be used when 
applying any brand of paint over any epoxy. 

However, just to get the ball rolling and 
to get others thinking, here are some obser- 
vations. In our shop (the Wooden Boat 
Workshop of Norwalk, Connecticut) most of 
our problems seem to result from attempting 
to coat over epoxy that is not fully cured. 
While most epoxy develops a great deal of its 
strength and even becomes sandable in 24 to 
48 hours, the actual full and final cure may 
continue for two weeks or more, particularly 
if you let the temperature of your shop drop 
at night as we do. While the cure process 
continues, more amines are freed up to 
migrate to the surface and... but you get the 
picture. 

So, rule number one is to let all epoxy 
coatings cure for as long as possible, particu- 
larly if the area where you are working is rel- 
atively cool (50s and 60s, not 80s). If you 


have to proceed, put a tent or sheet of plastic 
of some sort over your boat and use some 
safe source of heat to heat the enclosure to 
100 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit for 24 hours or 
so. If you look at the specs for your particu- 
lar epoxy it should let you determine better 
how long you should cook things in order to 
be sure you have a thorough cure. 

Once you think your epoxy should not 
be generating any more amines, the next step 
is to remove what is on the surface. Before 
you ask, no, sanding will not remove them. I 
can tell you that from experience. Water and 
a Scotch Brite pad, with perhaps some deter- 
gent seem to, other fancier solvents don’t. 

If you are a belt and suspenders sort of 
person you can wash off the surface, then 
sand, and then wash again. This guards 
against the “sanding first just grinds them in” 
school of thought. I haven’t enough data to 
judge how much washing is really necessary 
and, given the consequences of a failure, 
have no intention of finding out. I usually 
sand, then wash the sanded surface really, 
really well, going over everything twice and 
then rinsing off with lots of fresh water, but 
don’t call me if this does not work for you. 

By the way, my experience suggests 
that the problem can “migrate” up through a 
finish, giving you fish-eyes in a sprayed top 
coat even where the prime coats seemed fine. 
There are other solutions that I have run 
across in conversations with other boat 
builders or have read about but not tried 
myself. With that warning, here they are: 

International Paints has an epoxy barri- 
er coat (Epoxy Barrier-Kote, #404) that they 
say should be used over all clear epoxy coat- 
ings as a primer “to eliminate the effects of 
amine blush.” It would seem to be worth 
exploring where you are going to paint 
(Barrier-Kote is white) and intend to use 
International’s products for the rest of your 
finish. 

I have been told that two-part linear 
polyurethane marine paints, unlike single 
part polyurethanes, modified alkyd resin 
paints, and single part varnishes, are different 
chemically and so do not have any problems 
drying over epoxy. This may be a solution for 
some, if true, but our shop is largely devoted 
to individuals building their first boats and 
the two-part paints are much more demand- 
ing to use and use safely, so we usually can’t 
use them. 

I have not found any similar “magic 
bullet” (if either of the above are one) where 
a Clear finish is intended. Again, I have been 
told that you can “seal” the amine blush by 
overcoating your epoxy with at least one coat 
of some water-based clear finish. 
Supposedly, after that one coat you can con- 
tinue with your build-up using oil based var- 
nish. I can’t vouch for this approach since I 
never have tried it, but I have finished sever- 
al strip built canoes using multiple coats of 
water-based varnish (can’t remember what 
brand) and experienced no problems. 

Finally, check with a Smith & Co. of 
Richmond, California. I’m familiar with 
their CPES (Clear Penetrating Epoxy Sealer) 
which is infused into partially rotted wood 
when making boat repairs, but according to 
their literature they also make a clear coating 
for use over epoxy. 

Hope the above is some use to someone. 
I'd be happy to exchange wisdom/specula- 
tion/rumors on this subject with anyone inter- 
ested. I can be reached at Dojackson@ aol.com 
or (203) 414-0937. 
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There is not going to be much to this 
late-breaking news because it was a short 
session. Wes has done some improvement to 
his jackleggery job on the proa and wanted to 
take it to the coast during Thanksgiving 
weekend to see what was what. Due to the 
complications of this and that, the only eligi- 
ble day was Sunday and a cold front was 
coming on like a train from the west. I 
believe there may be some of you readers 
who know which front I mean. I saw some 
rough-looking stuff on the Weather Channel 
up the country. 

Anyway, driving down it looked like we 
were heading into a mess. The sky was black 
and the wind was blowing pine straw across 
the road. Jane and I were in the little Kia 
pulling the little wood sport boat and it was 
kind of a wobbly ride. Wes and the children 
were pulling the proa with his four-door 
Dodge Dakota and he said it felt like he was 
going to lose the boat to the crosswinds... 
stopped a bunch of times to tighten up on his 
lines. We got there, though. It is unusual for 
us to have a car young enough to have a 
working odometer. It is 84 miles to 
Ochlocknee Bay... 32 mpg for the whole 
trip... pretty good pulling a boat in 25 knots 
of variable gusts. 

Ochlocknee Bay is _ where the 
Ochlocknee River meets the Gulf. All those 
situations where a river that is still eroding its 
banks and bottom hits the sea make a wide, 
shallow bay and Ochlocknee Bay is a prime 
example. It is not navigable at low spring 
tides in the winter. We had a good high tide, 
though, and Wes had that proa in the water 


Proa Update 


By Robb White 


immediately. His new trailer jackleggery 
worked real well. Luckily we were in the lee 
of the trees on the SW side or he would have 
had a hard time rigging out. It was really 
breezing up out in the bay... rocking the 
Winnebagos crossing the high bridge right 
beside the boat ramp. The children immedi- 
ately began acting exactly like coons along 
the edge of the water as Wes rigged up. 

They wanted to go sailing, though, and 
put on their well-used life preservers and 
climbed aboard. The tide had begun to fall 
and the current was extremely strong down- 
river to the bridge and the wind was sort of 
that way, too, and I thought it might be best 
to wade upriver a little bit before getting 
underway, but Wes thought he could beat 
away in time to keep from getting swept 
under the concrete pilings with all those chil- 
dren and that cold water. Jane and I sort of 
surreptitiously unstrapped the sport boat and 
I opened the tank valve and the vent screw on 
the Martin as they eased slowly out from 
under the lee of the trees. I could see the proa 
being swept rapidly toward the bridge but 
just as I was fixing to jump in the car to back 
down and snatch my boat off the trailer to go 
fish the children out of the river, a gust hit 
them and that thing leaped like a greyhound 
when they turn Rusty aloose at the dog track 
and he had it made. 


I won’t go into all his recent modifica- 
tions in much detail until it becomes final- 
ized, but he has devised a reefing system 
where he can convert the trapezoidal sail into 
a plain triangle sort of like a lateen but with- 
out the bottom boom. It still shunts by tip- 
ping the yard to first one end and then the 
other, and as we watched he sailed about 
halfway across the bay and then shunted and 
came tearing back. It is hard to tell the speed 
of that thing. It makes such a little wake and 
bow wave that in the distance it looks like it 
is just sitting on the water until you notice 
how rapidly it is passing the landscape. 

They were sailing a good bit upriver 
from where we were so I trotted up the bank 
to see if I could get a close shot with the cam- 
era, but before I had run (?) 50 yards they 
were already there. As soon as the proa 
stopped all those children hopped off and 
came running down the beach. “That was a 
wild ride!” they all hollered. Wes just said, 
“Need to be able to reef her down a little 
more for this kind of wind... either that or get 
me some more children.” “NO!” chorused 
Jane and me. 

It was a success. His new yard (still 
bamboo but well-sleeved with fiberglass) 
held up under the strain. His new white poly- 
tarp sail set better than the old gray one and 
still balanced the rig even when reefed. His 
complicated looking trailer rig worked real 
well. As a matter of fact, Wes had that proa 
out of there in half the time it took these two 
very drunk fishermen to pull a Gheenoe out. 
Of course, they had to fall down in the cold 
water five or six times each. 


Pert Lowell, Co., Ine 
> ys 


Custom 
Small 
Boats 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 


Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 


Builders & 
Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 


HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 
Proud Builders of 


Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ “CAT” 
12’ Kitten - 16’ Lynx 
20’ Cruising Cat 
Traditional elegance with a fiberglass 
hull, team trim & floorboards, all fittings 
solid bronze sitka spruce spars 


Box 222, 43 Arey’s Ln., (Off Rt. 28) 
So. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
http://www.by-the-sea.com/ 
areyspondboatyard 


P.O. Box 122 dgehansen@aol.com 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Robb White 
& Sons, Inc. 


Custom Small Boats 
Forty Years 


P.O. Box 561 
Thomasville, GA 31799 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 
thaddanielson@comcast.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 
Traditional Construction and Materials 


R. K. Payne Boats 


Rex & Kathie Payne 
http://homepage.mac.com/rkpayneboats \ 


3494 SR 135 North 
Nashville, IN 
PH 812.988.0427 47448 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


16 Foot Melon Seed Skiff 


34’ W. Atkin tunnel stern 
Sea Bright Skiff 


11 Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 = (207) 371-2662 


. 


ROAR 2 


14’ x 4’ x 75 Ibs. 
Jigless Taped Seam 
$15 Plans - $1 Info on 16 Boats 


JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 
62254 


A_Top-Rated Sea Kayak 


The Coho: “Of all the boats I have reviewed, 


the Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 
I would recommend [her] to 

anyone, whether novice or fe 
an experienced paddler,” ° 
V.S.—Sea Kayaker Magazine 4 , > 
Oct. 1998 a 


a, 


Pygmy Boats Inc. 


For a Free Color Catalogue Write: PO Box 


Plans & Kits 


(awggusdag7 Designs by Platt Monfort 
Watadadar ea. ade, 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 
INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO 419.95 


Monford Associates 
50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 
(207) 882-5504 


<gaboats.com> 


John Lockwood, Designer 
30-Year Wilderness Paddler 
Computer Design Pioneer 
15 Kits * 5 Plan Sets 
Ultra-Light 

Stitch-n-Glue 

Best Kayak Kits 

Since 1986 


1529 ¥ Dept. 2.+¥ Port Townsend, WA 98368 


(360) 385-6143 ¥ Read the Reviews of our kayaks at:. www.pygmyboats.com 


THE SIMMONS 


Se 


Classics of the North Carolina coast from 
the sounds to the Gulf Stream. 
Outstandingly seaworthy, 30 mps with low 
power, light, simple (flat laps, straight 
planks), plywood lapstrake, construction. 
Detailed plans and directions; no lofting. 


Information packet - $1 


Sea-Skiff 18 
pictured 

©1771" x57” 

° 5” draft 

* 20-40 HP 
Plans - $40 US 


Sea-Skiff 20 
twice that size 
°19°4” x 76” 

* 10” draft 

* 50-70 HP 

* Plans - $55 US 


Sea-Skiff 22 


20% bigger than 
the 20 


© 21°6” x 3°8” 
° 12” draft 
* 70-90 HP 


* cabin versions 
sketched 


¢ Plans - $55 US 


Cape Fear Museum Associates * 814 Market St. * Wilmington, NC 28401 * 910-341-4350 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 


defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


“Build a Boat | 
and Save! 


Proven Plans & Kits make it simple 
to Build your own Boat. Experience 
the pride of saying, “I built it myself.” 
Send $9.95 for Huge Catalog, 
refundable with order. View our 
online catalog today: 


www.Glen-L.com 


Glen-L Marine Designs 
Box 1804/AM66 
Bellflower, CA 90707 
562-630-6258 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Over 200 designs. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities, and houseboats. $10 U.S., $15 
Canada, $18 overseas airmail. Payment: U.S. 
dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


_ WEE PUNKIN © 


_— 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 
children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


DUCKWORKS 
BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 
e hardware 


e custom sails 
e epoxy/supplies 
ee e sailmaking supplies 
e tools and MORE 
low prices, fast service 


www.duckworksbbs.com 


The Best 
Boats 
You Can f 
Bulld. ~ SS _ Unique Wood-Strip 


Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 


Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 


http://www. KayakPlans.com/m 
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For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
boatbuilding materials, contact: 


Chesapeake Light Craft 


1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
410 267 0137 
info@clcboats.com 


Bobcat 1273” x 6’0” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 


developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 


famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: J Complete construction plans and instructions for 
$40 J Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other casy-to-build Instant 
Boats for $5 

BOOKS: U1 /nstant Boats, $16 WU Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 WW How 
to Build Your Own Boat, $20 2 Build the Instant Catboat, $12.95 UO How to 
Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 1 Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, 
$7.95 Q Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $19.95 1 Bolger’s 103 Small 
Boat Rigs, $28.95 I Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 


Name 

Street 

City State LL Zip 
Harold H. Payson & Co. 


Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road * South Thomaston, ME 04858 
207-594-7587 


www.cicboats.com 


SWIFTY 12 
~ _ lll 


anyone can 

build from 

our pre- 

assembled 

kit. Price, “ “ 
including sail, $1175. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $23, VHS or DVD. 


SHELL BOATS 
561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.shellboats 


My Wooden Boat!...On-Line 
Forum...Calendar of Events 
... School Courses...Books... 
Boat Plans...and more! 


www.woodenboat.com 


7-1 CROAT KayakCraft 
Kay ak alt by Ted Moores 
Learn from a master! 
Ted Moores has been 
building and teaching 
in the art of strip- 
construction for years. 
The book includes 
four Steve Killing 
designed kayaks. It’s 
packed with Ted’s tips and 
techniques, so results will be great. 

185 pgs., softcover 
$19.95 + $4.50 postage 
The WoodenBoat Store 
P.O. Box 78 
Brooklin, ME 04616 ZS 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 
ER 


Bermudan, gaff, gunter, lug, sprit, etc. 
for skiffs or schooners 


Aerodynamic designs in R 
cream, tanbark, white 


www.dabblersails.com 


& 
Photos, quotes at < 
a 


e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
ph/fax 804-580-8723 

or write us at PO Box 235 
Wicomico Church, VA 22579 


Stuart K. 


CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 
The Old School, 
Brundish Road, WOODEN 
Raveningham, 
Norwich, NR14 6NT 
U.K. 
Tel/Fax: 01508 548675 


How to Build 
Glued-Lapstrake 


Sj Wooden Boats 
j by John Brooks and 


How To Burp 
GLUED-LAPSTRAKE 
Wooven Boats 


Ruth Ann Hill 

You’ ll understand just 
what you need to do, to 
build a terrific boat. A 
boat that is lightweight, 
forever appealing to the 
eye, a boat that doesn’t 
leak and doesn’t require much upkeep. 


Jobe Bioweihn Mts New HE 


288 pgs, hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 shipping (US) 

The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78 
Naskeag Rd, Brooklin ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 


DRAKETAIL 
MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0! 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 


Building 
Small Boats 
by Greg Rossell 


BUILDING 
SMALL BOATs 


Traditional lapstrake 
and _ plank-on-frame 
construction methods 
are featured in this 
thorough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


278 pgs., hardcover 
NS 


$39.95 + $5.50 postage 

The WoodenBoat Store 

P.O. Box 78 

Brooklin, ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


Hopkins, sole prop 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER « 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS * MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS ¢ MDO « PARTICLE BOARD ¢ 
SLATWALL ¢ LAMINATE * EDGE BANDING « VENEER « 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS ¢ CUSTOM MILLING 


We Deliver 
ME, NH, VT, MA, RI 


== can 
ZEN Mastercarg 
ena ear 


We ship UPS 


www.mainecoastlumber.com 
email: info@mainecoastlumber.com 


eS — 
TN 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery 
Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. 

See web page-www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 
notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! -$150 
See web page-www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html 


LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


SPACE FOR RENT 
$9 / ISSUE 


CALL BOB AT 
978-774-0906 
7-10AM 5-9PM 


PADDLES & OARS 


Maine Craftsmanship at its finest. 
Surprisingly affordable. Most 


shipped UPS. Write for free 
catalog. 


SS we TENN 
Orono, ME 04473 


"With my wooden canoes starting at 
$55,000.00, my clients expect me to 
build boats using only the finest 
materials available. 


For me that meant switching to 
MAS epoxies over 10 years ago. 


When I watch the wonder and excitement on peoples faces as they touch 
and admire one of my newly finished canoes, I know that I have 
MAS Epoxies to thank. 

MAS is not just another epoxy, it is my epoxy." 


-Philip Greene, owner, Woodsong Canoes 


Its NO Blush, not Low Blush! 


www.masepoxtes.com 1-888-627-3769 


(207) 866-4867 


William Clements 
Boat Builder 
Since 1980 


P.O. Box 87 
No. Billerica, MA 01862 
Telephone (978) 663-3103 
<bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


WOOD BOAT and CANOE 
RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


U.S. MADE SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS 
MAS EPOXY ** TARGET COATINGS 
CANOE CANVAS ** TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 
AND MORE!! 


For free catalog call (800) 896-9536 


GOT A PRODUCT SMALL BOAT 
OWNERS / BUILDERS CAN USE? 


HERE’S A PLACE TO LET 4,000 
SUBSCRIBERS KNOW ABOUT IT 


ONLY $22.50 PER ISSUE 


CALL BOB HICKS AT (978) 774-0906 
7-10AM FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


UNSCREW-UMS™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 


GAMBELL & HUNTEp 
SAI LMAKER Ss 


Remove damaged 
fastenings. Minimal 
damage to wood. 
Hollow tool uses 


stub as guide. Sizes & 
to remove screws from No. 2 
to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 


T&L TOOLS 
24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 
Phone: 860-464-9485 ¢ Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.tltools.com 


16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 
(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.com 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


Canoe, Kayak & Rowinc Boat Kits 


ABSS the NEWFOUND 
WOODWOERKS ie. 


603-744-6872 
www.newfound.com : 


YOUR PRODUCT HERE 
FOR ONLY 
$12/ISSUE 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


For details 
(978) 774-0906 
officesupport @ comcast.net 


Introducing The System Three SilverTip Marine Epoxy Series: 


“SilverTip 
Marine Epoxies 
Are Easy to Use 
and Deliver 
Exceptional 
wo gare res RESUS, 7? 


Application Specific. No More Guesswork. 


Professional boatbuilder Jason Cajune knows a lot about wooden boat construction. 
Jason uses our new line of ready to use, application specific epoxies, The SilverTip Marine Epoxy Series. 

The SilverTip Series are five products, each engineered for a particular job. No more messy, unpleasant fillers. 
No more guesswork and wasted time - just easy to use epoxies that simplify construction and give exceptional results 
each and every time. Get your SilverTip Trial Kit at systemthree.com so you can experience and test these 
high performance epoxy products. Included in the kit is a $10.99 coupon redeemable towards a future purchase 


of SilverTip Products. Pros like Jason Cajune are using SilverTip Marine Epoxies - shouldn't you? 
‘THREE 


Find a dealer near you, call: 1.800.333.5514 or visit: systemthree.com 
MetiWeld 


QuikFair GelMagic 
FZ-Fillet Silvervip 
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Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SUSUEUTHREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $147.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH - TAPES - MATS - ROVINGS * KNITS 


¢ REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums) 
¢ NESTE GelCoats Bs 
¢ Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
* Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
* 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons * Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments ¢ Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes ° Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 
Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 


‘rq Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
a Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices * Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


9 
MERTON S 
FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 


Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


‘aloe: 800-333-0314 


Catalog! 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 


P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 ¢ Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


SWANSON BOAT COMPANY 


Boat Construction Boat Design 
Tallow Oars & Paddles 
White Oak, Red Oak, Soft Maple and 
Clear Pine Lumber 
Working Decoys 


Rodger C. Swanson 420 Broad Street 
(860) 299-6502 Windsor, CT 06095 


E-mail: Rodger Swanson412@comcast.net 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


10’10”x4’ Iain Oughtred Designed Yacht 
Tender, Puffin, was completed too late for my cus- 
tomer & is up for sale. It features: glued lap 6mm 
okoume plywood strakes, ash keelson, keel, skeg 
& gunwales, mahogany seats & transom, transom 
pad for small ob, laminated ash & mahogany stem 
& tiller, black locust knees, breasthook, mast step, 
& mast partner. Wooden spars, kick-up rudder, 
daggerboard, pair of 7’ ash oars, bronze oarlocks & 
sockets for 2 rowing stations, lug sail made by 
Doug Fowler. The hull, epoxy saturated inside & 
out and painted, weighs 80lbs, the mast, sprit and 
sail together weigh 25lbs. This boat rows & sails 
well, carries 3 adults with ease & tows smoothly. It 
is readily hoisted by attachment to the two stern 
pad eyes & the bow eye, can be cartopped or trans- 
ported in the bed of a pickup. Photos at 
www.sobs.us $4,000. 

KEN SPRING, Port Republic, MD, (410) 586- 
2900, <sobs @direcway.com> (17) 


Concordia Pram Dinghy, by A&R ‘53. $500. 
Klepper Kayak, w/sail; rig. $1,650. 9’ Flat 
Bottom Skiff, w/Seagull ob. $900. 

HERB POLLOCK, Holland, MI, (616) 738-6449 (17) 


Dovekie, newly Awlgripped hull, bottom stripped 
& epoxied. Tanbark sail w/small jib. Varnished 
hatch covers & leeboards. Looks new. $5,500. 

JONATHAN SHAW, S. Hero, VT, (802) 343-1183 (17) 


Shoal Cat Power Catamaran, 17-1/2’ blder’s hull 
w/ 7’ beam and 11” draft; all hand lay-up w/ Honda 
50 hp 4-stroke outboard that sips gas and purrs qui- 
etly. Removable aluminum T-top, custom canvas 
spray dodger; dual batteries; aluminum trlr, Jack 
plate. Has been across the Gulf Stream to the 
Bahamas & back but will also skim across the flats 
to the most remote waters when you get there. The 
most seaworthy & stable small craft I have ever 
owned. Located North Florida. $11,500. 

JEFF RUSSELL, Perry, FL, (850) 584-8123, 
JDRussell @ gtcom.net (18) 


Victoria 26, ‘82/83, the last Victoria built by 
McVey Yachts Florida operation. Only 23 made. 
Always been in fresh water. Loaded w/teak & 
mahogany. OR rated inside & out. Wheel steering, 
outside dinette table. Slps 4. All cushions newly 
reupholstered. Cruised the Great Lakes 2 wks/year. 
Full complement of sails & spinnaker in fine 
shape. Original OMC Saildrive completely rebuilt 
'02. W/good trlr. 30” draft + cb. Easy to launch. 
Must sell due to poor health. A real classic, easily 
the prettiest boat in the anchorage! Asking 
$14,500. 

JANE LEICHTER, Wrightsville, PA, (717) 468- 
2624 for info (18) 


12’ Old Town Pack Royalex Solo Canoe, foot 
brace & spray covers. $495. 13’7” Skin-On- 
Frame Solo Canoe, lashed construction, 
nylon/urethane skin not Geodesic Airolite. $295. 
Photos available by e-mail. Not using them & need 
the room. 

RON CARTER, Branch, MI, (231) 462-3532, 
<carter @t-one.net> (18) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on 
request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made for 


any photograph included with any ad. For 
return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial business- 
es may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 


Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 
01984, or e-mail to officesupport@ com- 
cast.net. No telephone ads please. 


Kayak, ‘05 “Fin & Feathers,” fg, 12’, 30” beam, 
weight 38lbs, vy stable. Outstanding fishing & 
hunting yak. Olive green. Surprisingly fast for its 


length. New, never used. $950. 
DON McCUE, Chiefland, FL, (352) 493-0070 (18) 


14’ Precision Sailboat, vy clean outfit, sails look 
new, w/galv trlr. $1,795. 

FERNALD'S, Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA, (978) 465- 
0312 (18) 


19’ Lightning Sailboat, wood *49, Hull #371. 2 
sets sails incl original sails. Mahogany seats & flr- 
brds, rudder & tiller. All hrdwre & rigging in gd 
order. 90% restored. Trlr incl. Located in FL 
Moving, must sell ASAP. $1,200 obo. 

ART KORBEL, Coral Springs, FL, (954) 753- 
7621 (14) 


BOATS WANTED 


Bridges Point 24 Sailboat, diesel inboard, prefer 
daysailor model. Will provide good home for this 
Joel White classic. Happy to pay for quality & 
beauty. 

Dr. Malcolm Kerstein, Punta Gorda, FL, (941) 
626-2113, mhkerstein@comcast.net (18) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


Forward Facing Rowing, convert your rowboat 
to forward facing rowing with EZ-ROW. Uses 
existing oarlock pins & a clamp which affixes row- 
ing system to the gunwales of your boat. 
FORWARD FACING ROWING, (651) 465-6608, 
www.ez-row.com (23EOIP) 


New! The Poop Deck Crew T-Shirt, profits from 
the sale of this T-Shirt support the SAFE HAVEN 
Project & Newfoundland Dog Rescue in the US & 
Canada. Show your support for these gentle giants 
when you wear your Poop Deck Shirt featuring a 
Newf Dog and his canine mates including a 
German Shepherd, Springer Spaniel, English 
Bulldog, Poodle, Golden Retriever--even a 
Chihuahua! 100% heavyweight US made blue cot- 
ton Tee. Large imprint on front. Sizes M-XL $17, 
XXL $19. S&H $4.75 on all orders. Send MO or 
Check. 

NORS, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 USA, 
Tel (207) 442-7237 Email <norsman@care2. 
com>, Web www.norsgear.com (TFP) 


There is nothing — absolutely nothing— 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
World. T-shirt $18.00, Long Sleeve T $23.00, 
Sweatshirt $30, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


—_—T - — <— 
— == — 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 
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Boating Book Cleanout: Sea Kayaking, a Manual 
for Long Distance Touring, John Dowd, ‘81, 
240pps, 5-1/2x8-1/2 softcover. $8. Wood & 
Canvas Kayak Building, George Putz, “90, 136pps, 
7-1/2x9 softcover. $8. Upgrading Your Small 
Sailboat for Cruising, Paul & Marya Butler, ‘88, 
212pps, 7x10 softcover, $10. Beyond the Paddle, a 
Canoeist’s Guide to Expedition Skills, Garrett 
Conover, ‘91, 116pps, 8-12x11 softcover. $10. 
More Building Classic Small Craft, John Gardner, 
‘00, 242pps softcover. $15. Form & Function of 
the Baidarka & The Baidarka as a Living Vessel, 
George B. Dyson, ‘91, 48pps & 32pps softcover. 
$8pr. Packet of 12 John Gardner Columns from 
National Fisherman ‘70-‘75. $5. All prices incl 1st 
Class or Priority Mail postage. Postage adjusted 
for multiple purchases combined in one shipment. 
Call for quote first. Call to confirm availability 
before sending payment. 

BOB HICKS, 29 Burley St. Wenham, MA 01984- 
12943, (978) 774-0906 7-10am, 6-9pm (TF) 


Boating Books, must sell my boating library. 
Downsizing for moving to Senior Living. Call for 
book list. 

JOHN KLOVER, Canton, OH, (330) 499-3092 
<jklover @earthlink.net> (17) 


Small Boat Journal, Pilot issue to # 78 and SBJ 
Best of Bitts & Pieces. Missing Vol.1, #1, #2 & #3. 
Extra copies of Vol. 1 #7, #16, #33 and #49. All for 
$100 plus shipping. 

JOEL DASKAL, S. Pasadena, CA, (626) 441-1420 (17) 


Catalogs/Magazines/Newsletters, which might 
be of interest. Before I toss these ’m offering them 
for cost of postage & handling. Packet of 4 Gazette 
Annual, 2000, 2002-04, Antique Boat Museum 
Journals, $5. Packet of 5 Windling World, 2003-05 
New Zealand Model Boat Journals, $3. Sent 
Priority Mail. Call to confirm availability before 
sending payment. 

BOB HICKS, Wenham, MA, (978) 774-0906, 
7-10am, 6-9pm. (TF) 


The Apprenticeshop 


A Unique Center 
for Traditional Craftsmanship Since 1972 


Contact us 
about 
2-year 

apprenticeships 
custom 
internships, 

or if you are 
interested in 
having a 

boat built. 


Nutmeg (aka $200 Sailboat), Bolger design, 
15°6”x4’6”. Plans w/compl directions. $20. 

DAVE CARNELL, 322 Pages Creek Dr., 
Wilmington, NC 28411, <davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW.GLEN- 
L.COM: Customer photos, FREE how-to infor- 
mation, online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216- 
PAGE DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies 
catalog. Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How 
To Use Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA44, 9152 Rosecrans, 
Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, 
www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Special Interest Publications: The Gaff Rigged 
Yachtsman, 1944 Darrell McClure Cartoon Book. 
$5. Essex: (MA) The Shipbuilding Town, 1976 Bi- 
Centennial History Journal. $5. Building the 
Harvey Gamage, Warren Paper Co. Color Photo 
Portfolio. $5. Sent Priority Mail. Call to confirm 
availability before sending payment. 

BOB HICKS, Wenham, MA, (978) 774-0906, 7- 
10am, 6-9pm. (TF) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


ro Sa Se eo Se 
Vacation Rental Waterfront, 100yr old refur- 
bished cottage off lower Potomac River nr 
Leonardtown, MD. Suitable for 3 couples or 2 
families. Slps up to 10. Incl protected deepwater 
slip & several small craft. $1,000-$1,350/wk. 
LEONARD EPPARD, Lorton, VA, (703) 550- 
9486 (TF) 


KLEPPER 


FOLDING KAYAKS 


www.klepperwest.com 
We Specialize Exclusively in Folding Kayaks 


KI West Factory Direct 
6156 Me Aum Rd. BEST PRICES 


Somerset, CA 95684-0130 Toll Free: 888-692-8092 


Harry Bryan Designed 
21’ Handy Billy 


First time in Fiberglass!!! 
25 horsepower, 18 knot, Quiet, Efficient 
Center Console, Elegant, Traditional 


Southport Island Marine, LLC 
P.O. Box 320, Southport, ME 04576 


Atlantic Challenge 


CRAFTSMANSHIP * SEAMANSHIP * COMMUNITY 
643 Main Street: Rockland, Maine 
207-594-1800 - atlanticchallenge.com 


(207) 633-6009 
www .southportislandmarine.com 


“Life’s Too Short To Own An Ugly Boat” 
(Ask about our “Life’s Too Short...’ Boutique 
Bumper Stickers, Shirts, etc.) 


Robert £L. Summers 
Clubs and Marinas 
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www.adirondack-guide-boat.com Nov 10-13 Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Dec 31-Jan 8 New York Boat Show 


PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 Jan 11-15 Atlanta Boat Show 


“2 Jan 20-22 Fly-Fishing Show, Marlboro, MA 
(802) 425 3926 Jan 27-29 Fly-Fishing Show, Somerset, NJ 


Feb 16-20 Miami Boat Show 
Mar 10-12 Canoecopia, Madison, WI 
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